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The sharper your 
bookkeeper’s pencil, 


the wiser your decision to buy 


FRIGIDAIRE 


low-cost 


CUSTOM COOLING 





Watch costs closely? Nothing beats the flexi- cooled self-contained or remote systems, your 
bility of Frigidaire low cost Custom Cooling. Frigidaire dealer can select just the right type 
It assures proper cooling for the load—no and capacity ...at the right price. You'll have 
more, no less than you need. Compact. pack- proof of performance a-plenty, in employee effi- 
aged units occupy minimum space—even may ciency, customer comfort and on the P. & L. 
be suspended from the ceiling if desired. statement where it counts! 
They're easily installed, without disturbing Call your Frigidaire Air Conditioning Dealer 
your business, for a prompt and profitable for a free survey of your needs. Look for his 
return on your investment. name in the Yellow Pages of your telephone 
Custom Cooling means simply this: from the book. Or write Fricmatrre Division, General 
new 1957 line of Frigidaire air cooled and water Motors Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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Space-saving packaged units 


GO FRIGIDAIRE 


AIR CONDITIONERS 














How to provide “branch office service” 
in different cities without renting space 
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The telephone “branch office” idea can give you 
good market coverage at low cost. Here’s how it works: 

Your firm’s name can be listed in telephone direc- 
tories of every key city in your marketing area. Customers 
in those cities can reach you direct by calling a local 
number. It assures them of fast service... a good way 
to keep orders coming and build customer good will. 

The cost? A small monthly charge, plus the calls 
you receive. A telephone representative will gladly give 
you more details. Just call your Bell Telephone Com- 
pany business office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








SS Sinclair Petrolore is the world’s 
largest combination oil and ore car- 
rier. It can move more than 400,000 
barrels of crude oil. Recently, the 
Sinclair Petrolore gained world-wide 
fame by bringing to oil-hungry Europe 
the largest cargo of crude oil ever 
delivered to a European port. 


Profitable sales growth calls for efficient transportation, so Sinclair has moved prudently 
to expand its tanker fleet. With delivery of a ship now building, Sinclair Refining Company 
will have more than doubled the tanker capacity it operated only five years ago. Its modern 
fleet could lift at one time the entire 168 million gallons of gasoline the U.S. uses each day. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION = | re 600 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
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Portrait Of The Artist 


In AN apartment high up in Man- 
hattan’s Washington Heights, the 
lights in one room—outfitted as an 
artist’s studio—burn several nights 
a week into the wee hours of the 
morning. There, to the radio 
strains of a Beethoven symphony 
or a Bach fugue, Forses’ tweedy, 
twinkle-eyed Staff Artist Bert 
Kirchheimer (“I couldn’t work 
without music”) 
huddles over his 
drawing board. 
As the man re- 
sponsible for the 
artwork that ap- 
pears in ForsEs, 
Kirchheimer has 
the task of com- 
pressing into one 
pictorial chart 
informa- 
tion which it has 
taken Fersss’ 
research- 
ers hours to dig 
out. 

These days 
Artist Kirchheimer is especially 
busy. Working every night for an 
entire week, last issue he meticu- 
lously turned out 14 detailed charts 
to illustrate Forses’ stories. For 
this issue, he produced 8 charts 
and—at our request—burned the 
lights a little longer so that Artist 
Kirchheimer might caricature 
Staffer Kirchheimer (see cut). 
But Bert, who has been drawing 
for Forses since 1941, invariably 
runs up his biggest electric bill in 
December. In preparing the art- 
work for our recent January 1 is- 
sue, he worked 18 hours a day for 
two solid weeks, delivered 26 yard- 
sticks and 25 charts right on sched- 
ule. 

Ars Gratia Artis. Drawing Forses’ 
charts, which require painstaking 
care and often faithful translation 
from complicated statistics, is not 
every artist’s conception of artis- 
tic expression. But Bert Kirch- 
heimer looks upon his work as a 
real challenge with no little satis- 
faction. His proud claim: “I never 
made a mistake in charts.” In the 
process, so much of Forses’ facts & 
figures have rubbed off on Artist 
Kirchheimer in 16 years that he 
has long since become a confirmed 
investor. 

Next to his passion for accuracy, 
Kirchheimer counts the fact that he 
never had any formal art training 





as his proudest boast. In Ger- 
many, at the age of four, he began 
sketching the ships that plied in 
and out of Bremerhaven. In school, 
his teachers quickly dubbed the 
boy, who gobbled up every book 
he could find on art, as “the little 
Rembrandt.” Later he sold tex- 
tiles in a Bremerhaven depart- 
ment store, doubled as ad man- 
ager in order to 
keep his sketch- 
book busy. Soon 
Kirchheim- 
er was selling 
scores of draw- 
ings to German 
humor maga- 
zines, caricatur- 
ing visiting ce- 
lebrities (e.g., 
Conductor Wil- 
helm Furt- 
waengler) for 
European papers 
from Berlin to 
London. In ten 
years he sold 3,- 
000 drawings, four times walked 
off with first prize in poster con- 
tests and saw the “K.” (with which 
he still signs his work) become a 
ubiquitous European by-line. 

K. In The U.S. In 1936 Kirch- 
heimer left Germany (“Blame Hit- 
ler”), and came to Manhattan. In 
short order, Bert was drawing car- 
toons for King Features and Col- 
lier’s, designing packages for cos- 
metics (Revlon), toys (Ideal Toy) 
and greeting cards (Pro-Art Mfg. 
Co.). Five years later Forses 
spotted Kirchheimer’s talents, put 
them in use on covers (Henry Ford, 
Chrysler’s Colbert), book illustra- 
tions, promotional art work. 

Though he still does assignments 
for Ideal and Pro-Art, so hard does 
Bert work meeting Forses’ press- 
ing deadlines (“I always deliver on 
time”) that the Ideal Toy people 
have taken to calling him “the late 
Mr. Kirchheimer.” 

Actually so rigorous is Kirch- 
heimer’s schedule that his wife 
Johanna and 26-year-old son Man- 
ny rarely see him anywhere but 
in his studio. For an ardent art 
buff, Bert has not had the time 
to visit a gallery in years. But this 
June, when he takes his wife on a 
long awaited tour of Europe, Bert 
Kirchheimer will fulfill an old vow. 
Says he wistfully: “Maybe now I 
will get to see The Louvre.” 
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For A Tough Grind. This mill is used to grind the highly abrasive, low-grade iron ore called Taconite. Rolled Steel 
Plate Lining, bolted to the inside surface of the large revolving cylinder, lifts and tumbles the load and also protects 
the shell from the grinding action of the steel rods and the ore. This lining, especially made for such service, processed 


Homemade Bread, tn A “Tin” Steel 
Pan. Commercial bakers, who can af- 
ford and demand the finest, say that 
“tin” bread pans give them a bigger, 
better loaf of bread. These “tin” pans 
are actually made from steel sheets, 
coated with a thin layer of pure tin. 
USS Tinplate, we call it. You can buy 
pans of this type at any department or 
variety store. 
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Steel Spid 


=. ‘aye, SSE’. 
er Web. 1 you ever needed it, here’s proof that amazing things can be 
done with steel. This is an 83-foot-high dome for a potash storage building that will 


be covered with steel sheets. This complicated structure was prefabricated and 
erected by American Bridge Division of U. S. Steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE . . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL 
CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL .. . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. . NATIONAL TUBE . . . OIL WELL SUPPLY 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. . . UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES .. . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. it’s a full-hour TV program presented every 
other Wednesday evening by United States Steel. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 7-812 
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READERS SAY 





Dead Bull? 


Sm: All the talk about a Dow “bear 
signal” left me very confused until I 
read your March 1 issue. Your compari- 
son with the four traffic lights suddenly 
made the light dawn on something I’ve 
grappled with unsuccessfully for a long 
time. Thanks for clearing it up. 

From what little I do know, the Dow 
Theory just doesn’t seem to reflect the 
real market picture as I see it. Somehow 
the whole thing reminds me of the 
Literary Digest poll in 1936. It seemed 
all right, but it sure did not work out. 
The sample was too small, and I believe 
that the same sort of distortion may be 
going on among the Dow Jones averages. 

As you suggest, the signalling of the 
end of the bull market may actually be 
the death knell of the Dow Theory. In 
any case, this certainly looks like a 
crucial test. 

—JoHN KEMPER 
New York 


Latin Kudo 


Sm: Your comments on our develop- 
ment program (Forses, Feb. 15) were 
extremely gratifying to us. 

The confidence in what we are doing 
that you express and the support you 
give us render valuable assistance to our 
program of encouraging U.S. investors 
to take advantage of Puerto Rico’s many 
profit-making possibilities. Please ac- 
cept my thanks, on behalf of the Eco- 


nomic Development Administration and | 


all the people of Puerto Rico. 


—Troporo Moscoso | 


Administrator 
Economic Development 
Administration 
San Juan, P.R. 


Merger Mangle 


Sir: We believe you would wish us to 
call to your attention the inaccuracy of 
certain statements contained in the arti- 
cle on Borg-Warner in your February 
15 issue. 

Your article refers to the merger of 
Borg-Warner and Byron Jackson. After 


quoting a statement that any company | 


which Borg-Warner would be interested 
in acquiring must be one which is “good 


and solid but needs something,” you add | 
that in the case of Byron Jackson the | 
“something” was “money and changes | 


in management.” We do not believe this 


critical reference to the Byron Jackson | 


management was justified in any sense of 
the word. The clearest proof of this is 
the fact that the same top management 
still remains on the job and we hope will 
remain with us for years to come. 

The Byron Jackson management has 
demonstrated the highest type of man- 
agement skills, and the Chemical Process 
acquisition as well as the very promis- 
ing Electronic Development at Byron 
Jackson both were primarily the result 


(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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57 Securities for the Man 
Seeking Immediate Investments 


oR the man who wants to, or must stay rather fully invested, our Research 
Department has prepared 6 lists of issues we have carefully selected to fit 
specific investment goals. Available to you for the asking, these lists include: 


10 quality issues with strong growth potentials 
10 defensive-type stocks for relative stability 
10 quality issues with current liberal yields 
10 selected convertible bonds 

7 attractive convertible preferreds 
10 good-grade tax-exempt bonds 


You are welcome to a complimentary copy of “March Market Outlook” which 
gives prices, yields and other data on these securities. No obligation. Phone or 
send this announcement to the Manager, Investors’ Service Department. 


Z. 


F. HUTTON & COMPANY 


34 Offices Throughout the Nation 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Sixty-One Broadway, New York 6, New York 








Dallas « Kansas City 
Atlanta « New Orleans 


























When and as read, this advertisement definitely 
should be construed as a bona fide offer of sale. 


OPEN END 


Above statement made in reference to a bottle of Imported O. F.C. Canadian 
Schenley. .. with its cork removed. Analysis: O. F.C. means Old Fine Canadian— 
the one for lightness and elegance of flavor. A choice blend of the finest Imported 


IMPORTED O.F.C. CANADIAN SCHENLEY 


**Once sampled, immediately preferred for its High-Grade quality, Maturity... 


Sales brisk, indicating a swing that is setting a market trend. Forecast very good, 
for it is said of O.F.C. that ‘‘the world sends nothing finer to America.”* 


Illustrated Prospectus prescribing the proper methud of mixing a balanced 
portfolio of Elegant drinks is available free upon written request from the 
undersigned, 350 Fifth Avenue (Address Dept. SE-1). 


86.8 PROOF CANADIAN WHISKY, A BLEND 












INVESTMENT 







Canadian whiskies. Six years old. 


Quotation 


offered at an excellent Rate of Exchange. 


Active Stock 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CO., N. Y. C. 




















CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 
= NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. 
Ls CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


DESIGNED BY PICK-S, N. Y. 
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Map shows conditions in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of December. 





THE TOP TEN CITIES -_ Percentage Gain ZONE INDEXES 
Months Listed: Over Last Year: 
GREATEST GAINS GREATEST LOSSES fa. Wy KO Fd 
Sacramento +-16% | Scrant.-Wilkes B. —2% 
Savannah 13 Dist. of Columbia —2 
Miami (6) 12 | Louisville —l 
Pittsburgh 12 | Omaha (6) —l 
Duluth-Sup’r (3) 12 | Knoxville (8) —!) 
Salt Lake City ll Indianapolis 0 
Phoenix (4) 10 | Shreveport 0 


New Orleans 10 | Spokane +1 : 
Mobile (2) 10 | Columbia, S.C. +1 — . pe +7 
Reno (2) 10 Richmond, Va. +1 a + + +5 








JAN. Fes. MAR. 





New England +2% +1%| +4% 
Middle Atlantic | +2 +1 +6 
Midwest —2 —2 +4 
South +2 +3 +4 
North Central +5 +0 +2 
South Central +1 +2 +5 








Date in parentheses indicates city has been con- 
— in this column since Map for indicated CES, EE +2 +1 + 
month. 




















NEXT ISSUE: 


CAN AVCO COME BACK? Few companies have suffered more ups and downs 
than Victor Emanuel’s feast & famine war baby. With a $16.5 million loss 
behind it, Avco is seeking peacetime stability. Forses measures its recent per- 
formance and prospects. 





Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. F1017 
Please send me Forses for the period checked: 

0) 1 Year $6 (1 2 Years $9 

(1) Enclosed is remittance of $...  [ 1 will pay when billed. 


SS sak ts Gi dacondarenind i 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Pan American and Foreign $4 a year additional. 

















Record securities offerings by U.S. 
corporations last year were mainly 
for capital expansion and working 
capital, says the SEC. Of the $11 bil- 
lion raised during the year, no less 
than $9.6 billion was used for this 
purpose. Only $400 million was spent 
to retire outstanding stock, vs. $1.2 
billion in 1955. 


Oil tankers are becoming an in- 


| creasingly popular (and lucrative) 
| investment among top-salaried busi- 


nessmen. According to one Govern- 
ment official, some tanker owners 
now “are making $1 million a trip.” 


Business off this year? Not accord- 
ing to some companies. Bristol-Myers, 
for one, believes its 1957 profits could 
climb to between $3.75 and $4 a share, 
vs. $3.55 in 1956. Other companies 
which see gains during 1957: General 
Precision Equipment, Allis-Chalmers, 
Caterpillar and Safeway. 


Check your supermarket for cake 
mixes selling at bargain prices. A&P 
already has started this trend with 
four mixes priced at 25c per 20-ounce 
package—nearly 25% below the price 
of a top competitor. 


Aluminum shortage is definitely 
coming to an end, say Wall Street 
analysts. The tip-off: when the in- 
dustry doubled capacity during the 
Korean War, the Government prom- 
ised to take delivery of certain 
amounts of aluminum if no buyers 
could be found. Now Reynolds and 
Kaiser are exercising this option, for 
15,000 and 25,000 tons respectively. 


Marriage boom is still going on, 
says the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. Weddings, it says, were up 3% 
last year to 1.6 million. Among cities 
with a million or more in population, 
only Philadelphia showed a_ bear 
trend in marriages. 


Non-mutual insurance companies are 
criticized by SEC Chairman J. Sin- 
clair Armstrong for not giving enough 
information to stockholders. Arm- 
strong wants Congress to broaden the 
SEC’s regulatory powers as a correc- 
tive measure. 





thanks to XEROGRAPHY... 
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IN JUST 4 HOURS... 1 had 10 letter-size copies each of 
97 different engineering drawings... all as sharp as originals 


“I’m flying to Paris tomorrow. These 
24”x36” drawings are too bulky to 
carry. I want ten 812”x11” copies of 
each so all will fit in my briefcase. 
There are 97 drawings . . . and each 
must be as clear and sharp in detail 
as the original. I'll need them in the 
morning.” 

It was 2 P.M. and the president of 
a large manufacturing company was 
issuing a directive to the manager of 


* Xerography copies anything written, 

printed, typed, or drawn + Same, en- 

larged, or reduced size * Copies onto 
all kinds of masters— 
paper, metal, spirit, trans- 
lucent—for duplicating. 
Copies line and halftone 
subjects. 


his Photographic and Reproduction 
Department. 

Thanks to xerography, the dry, elec- 
trostatic copying process, the assign- 
ment was completed in 4 hours to the 
president’s delight and amazement. 
Each 81”x 11” copy delineated every 
detail of the 24” x 36” original drawing. 

Unusual applications like this are pos- 
sible only by xerography, the new di- 
mension in paperwork duplicating. 
Xerography is a revolutionary copying 
development in this fast-moving age. 
Tasks that formerly required days or 
hours are now done in minutes and at 
a fraction of costs of other methods. 

Even more spectacular are the day 
in and day out benefits of xerography. 
Multiple copies of an important man- 


agement report, office form, engineer- 
ing drawing, price list, etc., are made 
quickly and economically with masters 
prepared by xerography for offset du- 
plicating. 

Look to xerography for the solution 
of paperwork duplicating problems in 
all departments of your organization. 
The Haloid Co.,57-128X Haloid Street, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices in 
principal U.S. cities and Toronto. 


HALOID 
XEROX 








Ready, Set, GROW... with 
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Yeu will find that Revere Aluminum 
Sheet passes smoothly and economically 
through your processes, that it brings 
to your products all the advantages you 
expect from fine aluminum. 

Three Revere plants, located in the 
East, the Mid-West and on the Pacific 
Coast, can bring mill service and technical 
consultation close to your own doorstep 
These plants will have the backing of 
Revere’s primary aluminum operation, 
scheduled to begin production in 1958 

It will pay you to tie the growth of 
your business to the most dependable 
sources of supply—such as Revere, which 
is in aluminum in a BIG WAY. Revere 
Copper and Brass Incorporated. Founded 
by Paul Revere in 1801. Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Revere Aluminum Mill Products include coiled 
and fiat sheet, both plain and embossed, circles, 
blanks, Tube-in-Strip, extruded products, seamless 
drawn tube, welded tube, rolled shapes, electrical 
conductors, forgings, foil and frozen food containers. 


<> Projected for 1957: New Revere Aluminum Sheet Mill 
Sente Ana, Calif. 











Ybalional presents the 


first electronic posting machine! 


Wattonal * POST-TRONIC... 


the first electronic bank posting machine! 


Now released for sale 

The first Electronic Posting Machine 
released for sale is for banks. The 
National Post-Tronic brings new 
standards of accuracy—and econ- 
omy never known before. Through 
the miracle of Electronics, far more 
of the posting work is done—without 
any thought, act or effort by the 
operator—than can be done by any 


present method... far faster, too! 

It posts ledger, statement and jour- 
nal simultaneously, all original print 
(no carbon). It simplifies operator 
training, and makes the operator’s 
job much easier. And it has many 
other advantages which, combined 
with the Electronic features, bring 
the lowest posting cost ever known. 
Therefore it will soon pay for itself. 


Your nearby National representative will gladly show 
what your bank can save with the National Post-Tronic. 


electronically verifies proper account selection 

electronically selects correct posting line 

electronically picks up and verifies old balance 

electronically determines “good" or “overdraft” 
balance pickup 

electronically picks up and verifies accumulated 
check count 

electronically detects accounts with stop payments 
and “holds” 

electronically picks up, adds, verifies trial balance 

electronically picks up, adds, verifies balance transfers 

—and what the Post-Tronic does electronically, 
the operator cannot do wrong! 


Pe 
& 
es 
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THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvarron 9, on10 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


ABOVE SUSPICION 


There is little enough to laugh about in Eugene O’Neill’s 
monumental play Long Day’s Journey Into Night, 
the heart-rending tragedy of a talented family’s decline 
which currently is playing to packed houses in midtown 
Manhattan. But on at least several evenings last month 
one line from the play reportedly brought mocking 
laughter from the audience. It was at the highly dramatic 
moment when O’Neill’s patriarch, defending his obsessive 
speculations in real estate, declaims: “Land is land and 
it’s safer than the stocks and bonds of Wall Street 
swindlers.” 

It is interesting that this line should tickle the audi- 
ence’s funny bone. Certainly some of the spectators may 
have been slightly burned by the recent 10% or so de- 
cline in the market. But by and large it is hard to find 
an investor who has not done at least 
moderately well in the past five or six 
years. I rather think that O’Neill’s 
remark stirs memories of the not-so- 
ancient attitude of mistrust and suspi- 
cion towards Wall Street that lurks 
not very far beneath the surface of the 
American mind. It is associated with 
recollections of indicted and abscond- 
ing promoters. Of bucket shops and 
margin calls, “pools” and watered 
stocks. Of Insulls, Kreugers and Ponz- 
is. In recent years, fortunately, the financial community 
has escaped from the shadow of this ugly cloud. 

There are several very good reasons why Wall Street 
has lived down the bad old days when an unscrupulous 
minority took a “let-the-buyer-beware” attitude toward 
the public. One saving factor has been the excellent 
police work being done by the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, currently under the direction of J. Sinclair 
Armstrong. Today even the most rugged Wall Street 
individualists accept the SEC’s regulations as necessary. 

Even more heartening has been the securities business’ 
commendable and growing tendency to police its own 
affairs. In this connection it is heartening to note that— 
in the words of The New York Times—the New York 
Stock Exchange “makes stocks toe the mark.” 

Since last July no less than seven issues have been 
suspended from trading because they did not meet the 
new, stricter listing requirements of the Big Board. 
Four more are on the carpet. Among other things, Stock 
Exchange President Keith Funston is trying to block 
“back door” listings (i.e. an otherwise ineligible company 
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caveat emptor is 


slipping onto the Big Board by buying up another company 
that is already listed). Funston has, for example, moved 
to delist a number of so-called “corporate shells,” a lively 
and sometimes disreputable trade which has grown up 
out of the recent wave of mergers and liquidations. 

The SEC, too, has been doing its work quietly and ef- 
ficiently. When all has not seemed well, as in the Crowell- 
Collier case, hearings are held and remedies suggested. 

This is all comforting. But for all of it, who can deny 
that there have been scandals and abuses recently. The 
late, unlamented penny uranium boom was an example. 
There has been considerable dirty linen displayed in the 
Green Bay Mining and Great Sweet Grass Oils cases, 
the first involving a New York Stock Exchange firm, 
the second a stock listed on the American Stock Exchange. 

Perhaps, then, not everything is being 
done that might be done to protect the 
savings of the public and the reputation 
of the financial community. Granted 
that regulations can only accomplish so 
much: Economic ups and downs we 
shall always have; neither laws nor 
good intentions can save fools from 
their own folly nor force the gullible 
to read prospectuses and consult re- 
liable brokers. Beyond a certain point, 
their restrictions only hamper. Red 
tape makes a poor life preserver. 

Still, Keith Funston has pointed out that our economy 
will need an average of $6 billion in equity capital over 
each of the next ten years. That kind of money will be 
forthcoming only if greater numbers of the public are 
willing to put their money in common stocks. This means 
that the public must come to have as much confidence in 
their brokers as they do in their savings bankers or 
insurance men. 

So we welcome both the stock exchanges’ self-policing 
and the SEC’s vigilance. Both must keep their standards 
rigorously high. There must be the closest possible 
scrutiny of security offerings. 

Otherwise we risk raising another generation of Amer- 
icans who will mislead their children into thinking that 
stocks and bonds are “swindles.” If that happens the 
great majority may have to pay for the misdeeds of a 
tiny minority. That would be bad for Wall Street and 
bad for the country. In this sense Wall Street is indeed 
its brother’s keeper. The financial community can and 
must remain above suspicion. 


FUNSTON 


out of date 















HAROLD MACMILLAN, MEET ADAM SMITH 


Just about ever since money was invented, the human 
race has been looking for easy ways to get rich quick. 
Thus the gambling spirit was born. For at least as many 
milleniums, reformers have sought for ways to bend the 
gambling spirit to useful ends. 


Perhaps the latest move in that direction was the 
premium bond lottery launched by Britain’s Conservative 
government when Prime Minister Harold MacMillan was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The idea was to exploit 
the well-known British gambling urge as a means of en- 
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history wrote an amusing postscript 


couraging savings: lottery bonds pay no interest; they 
do, however, entitle the holder to a chance at some $2.8 
million worth of lottery prizes every year. The idea 
was that people would be willing to tie their money up 
in bonds for a crack at the tax-free prizes. The govern- 
ment hoped to sell at least $400 million worth of the bonds 
by this spring. 


The project raised quite a fuss. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury objected on moral grounds. The Laborite 
opposition had a field day accusing the Tories of easy 
virtue. At least one postmaster indignantly exercised 
his free-born British privilege of disagreeing with the 
government and refused to handle the lottery bonds. 

They all might have saved their breath. The lottery 
bonds just are not selling well. By the end of last month, 
barely 40% of the savings goal had been attained. Many 
of those who do buy the bonds, according to an interested 
eyewitness, plan to turn them in as soon as the semi- 
annual drawing is over. 


The simple fact is that the urge to gamble and the urge 
to save are rarely compatible. That is where the British 
lottery bonds differ from the famed Irish Sweepstakes. 
In the sweepstakes you pay your money and take your 
chance. If you lose, you lose; there is nothing left to draw 
out. It helps Ireland’s hospitals but does nothing for 
national savings. Lotteries then are one thing. Savings 
bonds are something else. The French, faced with the 
same problem of encouraging savings, reportedly have 
done much better with an interest-bearing bond whose 
return is both tax-free and rises with the level of the 
stock market. 

We at Forses are rather surprised at Harold Mac- 
Millan. He had only to read the words of that marvelous 
old Scotsman Adam Smith to learn that his lottery bonds 
were an unlikely proposition. Writing in his The Wealth 
of Nations two and a half centuries ago, the intellectual 
father of modern free enterprise pointed out that gam- 
bling, on the one hand, saving and enterprise, on the 
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other, are fundamentally different. Smith wrote: “In state 
lotteries the tickets are really not worth the price .. . 
The vain hope of gaining some of the great prizes is the 
sole cause of the demand.” This obviously being so, how 
could MacMillan, shrewd businessman that he is, expect 
his gambling countrymen to tie their money in bonds 
when they could be using it for horse races or football 
pools? Or expect the thrifty to forgo the accustomed 
interest on their savings? 


There is, however, a delightful historical postscript to 
all of this. Who can forget the dramatic scene when Sir 
Harold drove to Buckingham Palace to take the reins of 
office from the failing hands of a seriously stricken An- 
thony Eden? Just as the pin-striped and dignified Sir 
Harold unfolded his lanky legs from his tiny car, the 
crowd recognized the prime minister-to-be as the author 
of the controversial lottery bond plan. “Why,” exclaimed 
several Cockney voices in the crowd, “it’s Mac, The 
Bookie.” Britain’s finances and its morals will, of course, 
survive the disappointing results of the lottery bonds. It 
is also possible that Harold MacMillan will never live 
down the nickname his strange brainchild earned for him. 


x 


WHO’S A SQUARE? 


At a time when U‘S. industry is critically short of 
scientists, it is not a little disturbing to find (via a recent 
Purdue University study) that a good many high school 
youngsters are shunning the sciences in the belief that 
scientists are either “squares” or “odd ducks.” 

Forses’ hat is therefore off to Bausch & Lomb Opti- 
cal Co. for correct- 
ing this false im- 
pression. A survey of 
the lensmaker’s sci- 
entific staff has 
turned up the follow- 
ing findings: Of 160 
B&L scientists ques- 
tioned, 80% are mar- 
ried, 66% have chil- 
dren, 68% own their 
own homes. As do- 
it-yourselfers, their projects have ranged from bookcase- 
building to “painting one half of one side of a house.” 

They like steak, roast beef and chicken (in that order), 
picnics, games and travel. They fish, golf, read and snap 
pictures, garden, woodwork and bowl. On TV, they watch 
sports and drama most, and with their kids, Mickey Mouse 
is a runaway favorite. Some 94% voted in the last elec- 
tion, and 75% are church members with 56% attending 
services regularly. 


BUDDING SCIENTISTS 


start them with hobbies 


For parents interested in steering their offspring into 
scientific careers, the survey has a valuable footnote. 
Tomorrow’s scientists, it says, are most likely today’s boys 
and girls with a hobbyist’s fascination for nature study, 
chemistry, the weather or math. The moral: if you want 
scientists in your family, encourage their interests at an 
early age. 
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Electronic Airplanes 


that check out any crew, any aircraft or design... 
for any mission or air route in the world 


Throughout the world, flights in electronic Simulators 
which never leave the ground—enable crews who 
will soon command undelivered aircraft to fly them in 
advance electronically . . . guide them over specified 
courses through precision instrumentation . . . land 
them on strange airports . . . readying for the day when 
they will fly the actual aircraft. 

The Simulator provides the exact “feel” of the 














prototype. Instruments, navigation, sounds, opera- 
tional problems—all are simulated with complete real- 
ism. Months of experience are compressed into hours. 

Electronic Simulators built by Curtiss-Wright for 
every aircraft type—including the new jets—are add- 
ing to the safety of flight, saving millions of dollars 
and thousands of manhours yearly for commercial 
and military operators all over the world. 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


CURTISS-WRIGHT= 


CORPORATION ° CARLSTADT, N. J. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT DEHMEL TRAINING EQUIPMENT sconces under basic patents of 


R. C. DEHMEL AND CURTISS-WRIGHT Canadian Licensee: Canadian Aviation Electronics Ltd., Montreal 
British Licensee: Redifon Ltd., London’ French Licensee: Societe d’Electronique et d’Automatisme, Paris 


Simulators by 
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The floor is pleasantly warm to the touch as it radiates heat, like a fire in a fireplace! 


Instead of warming the air around you... 


COPPER warms you! 


With radiant heating in your home, heat rays 
are absorbed directly by persons in the room. 
They pass through the air. How is it done? 


Copper coils are embedded in floors or ceil- 
ings to form “panels”. Through this copper 
piping flows hot water. The radiant panels de- 
liver their heat by direct rays. 


The air might actually stay quite cool. Yet 
you feel comfortably warm! 


AND WHY COPPER? 


Copper tubing comes in long lengths, (that 
means fewer joints... and tighter, too!) It is light 


in weight. Being flexible, it can easily be bent. 


Needed is copper’s age-old durability .. . and 
copper’s freedom from scale and clogging up. 


Today, copper is standard for carrying water 
... hot or cold, in domestic and commercial use. 
It is the recommended metal from water main to 
faucets, (and for the faucets themselves!) When 
it comes to radiant heating, copper comes first! 


If your Company seeks to make progress in 
conducting, transferring, radiating heat, you'll be 
able to get the COPPER you need . . . because the 
Copper Industry is expanding its capacity every 
year to make sure you get it! 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 


COPPER OR ITS ALLOYS PROVIDE THESE ADVANTAGES: Best conductor of electricity cially available « Does not rust... high corrosion resistance « Best 
heat transfer agent of all commercial metals « Easy to machine, form, draw, stamp, polish, plate, etc. « Welds readily . . . excellent for soldering and brazing 
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FERGUSON AWARDING BENDIX TROPHY (1955): 


AIRCRAFT PARTS 
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gathered by a string, a multitude 


BENDIX’S BLUEPRINT 


Bendix Aviation, whose prime specialty is control 
systems, has never quite had the time to chart 
its own course. Now its engineering-minded man- 
agement is giving first priority to that job. 


Unper his desk in Detroit, Malcolm 
P. Ferguson keeps four briefcases. A 
quiet, scholarly, almost prim man, 
Ferguson has an engineer’s bent, 
hardly fits the picture of the indus- 
trialist as a worldly international 
commuter. His four briefcases are 
strictly working gear. Two of them, 
the smallest, he uses to carry work 
home at night to his house in subur- 
ban Birmingham. A slightly larger 
model is crammed with necessities for 
frequent trips around the country. A 
capacious fourth serves for infrequent 
and hasty trips abroad. 

But as much as any industrial boss, 
Ferguson has good reason to keep his 
briefcases within easy reach. As pres- 
ident of far-ranging Bendix Aviation 
Corp.,* he heads a complex congeries 
of 25 basic divisions involved in three 
disparate businesses. Ferguson’s at- 
tention might well switch from brief- 
case to briefcase as he turns from 
problem to problem. Last year about 
two thirds of Bendix’s volume came 
from sales of aircraft parts and com- 
ponents. Roughly another fifth came 
from sales of such items as brakes, 
clutches and hydraulic controls to 
Detroit's automakers. A final fifth 
embraced a grand miscellany of as- 
sorted industrial and consumer goods 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57) : high, 
6434; low, 484%. Dividend (1956): $2.40 plus 
5% stock. Indicated 1957 payout: $2.40. Earn- 
ings per share (1956): $5.04. Total assets: 
$301.6 million. Ticker symbol: BX. 
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and odd items for the nation’s mili- 
tary. 

Organized Confusion. In many ways, 
it is a strange and wonderful melange, 
ranging from the prosaic to the pro- 
found. With equal devotion, Bendix 


Sales in Millions of Dollars 
BREAD 
AND BUTTER 


Despite its efforts at diversification, 
Bendix still counts on aviotion parts 
for its bread and butter. 


“Send? 














Industrial, Consumer, 
Misc. Military Products 


makes a coaster brake which comes as 
optional equipment on all U.S.-made 
bicycles, delicate controls, and the 
bafflingly-complex and precise in- 
nards of the Talos guided missile. 
Add to the list electronic computers, 
more automobile brake lining than 
any other supplier, sonar and radar 
gear, and instruments used to meas- 
ure the accuracy of other instruments, 
and you have a sort of blooming con- 
fusion that blurs Bendix’s lineaments 
to the average eye. 

The sense of confusion is com- 
pounded by another peculiar attrib- 
ute. Unlike Bendix, most U.S. man- 
ufacturers have a kind of character 
dictated by the broad channels in 
which they sell their product. Some 
characteristically specialize in con- 
sumer goods; others contribute parts 
for consumer hard goods; still others 
produce a closely coordinated line of 
capital goods. In the doing, most 
such industrial giants soon pick up an 
easily identifiable flavor of personal- 
ity, and create a characteristic breed 
of managers. 

At Bendix, the process has worked 
almost in reverse: in a half obscure 
way, its managers have virtually giv- 
en Bendix its character. Primarily 
engineers by temperament and pro- 
fession, they have never had much in- 
terest in producing consumer goods 
Practicalists, they channel an as- 
tounding part of Bendix’s income into 
research, but it is rarely pure re- 
search. Armed with ingenuity, they 
have followed wherever ingenuity has 
led them. 

These days an engineer’s talents al- 
most inevitably gravitate in the di- 
rection of defense goods, and Bendix 
is no exception. Last year nearly 
three fourths of its business was di- 
rectly or indirectly with the Govern- 
ment. Cut across another bias, some 
40% was in electronics. One string 
tied the whole together: an engineer's 
absorption with the problems of con- 
trol, whether of simple or complex 
mechanical or electronic functions. It 
is thus no accident that Bendix pro- 
duces one fourth of all electrical con- 
nectors used by U.S. industry. By 
temperament, Bendix’s managers 
tend to concentrate their talents on 
the connective, controlling tissues of 
industrial processes. 

Functional Approach. This produces 
such shifting contours that Bendix, 
despite the word “aviation” in its 
name, is not easily pigeonholed in any 
standard industrial category. If do- 
ing business with the Pentagon pro- 
duces anything beyond dollars, it 
produces change. Thus the common 
denominator of Bendix’s operations is 
a rapidly shifting technology. The 
corollary is a typical product which 
is highly intricate, functional, and one 
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probably requiring millions of dollars 
and man hours to develop. Says Fer- 
guson: “Our business would die with- 
out constant research.” 

The result is a breathtakingly large 
item in Bendix’s budget for practical 
research. On sales of $581.4 million 
last year, Bendix banked a $24.3 mil- 
lion profit, or $5.04 per share. Yet it 
had spent nearly four times as much 
—some $90 million—on research and 
engineering. This meant an expendi- 
ture of roughly $18 per share, or 
nearly eight times its $2.40 dividend. 

Thus nearly 15c of every dollar of 
Bendix’s sales last year was siphoned 
back into its own laboratories. Half 
this bill was probably charged to the 
government. But it was still an as- 
tounding outlay. By comparison, the 
research-conscious chemical indus- 
try probably spent no more than 3c 
on the sales dollar for research, the 
oil industry less than a penny. 

Cash on the Line. Such lavish out- 
lays are the accepted hallmark of a 
“growth” company, and they caught 
the imagination of many an investor. 
Thus in the palmiest days of the Bull 
Market, many “research” stocks 
ranged as high as 25 to 30 times earn- 
ings. But latterly Wall Street’s own 
researchers have experienced some 
visible disillusionment with the time- 
honored research=growth=expanded 
profits equation. Says one: “There is 
a certain logic to the fascination with 
Buck Rogers and the Twenty-Fifth 
Century. But sooner or later you 
have to see cash on the line or you 
stop listening.” 

Bendix’s ledgers have not escaped 
this hard scrutiny. Bendix, for all its 
growth impetus, has never really 
succeeded in crashing into industry’s 
winners’ circle with big profits. Reg- 
ularly two potent factors have com- 
bined to shrink its profit margins. For 
one thing, the automakers to whom 
it sells its traditional products, have 
seen to it that their suppliers’ profits 
do not grow fat at Detroit’s expense. 
Says Ferguson: “You can make up 
your mind to it that you will never 
show a high profit in the parts supply 
business if you mean to stay in there.” 
Meanwhile, the renegotiation clauses 
in Government contracts were put 
there to assure a similar result. By 
statute, the clause guarantees the 
Government three occasions on which 
to set its price. Thus, says Fergu- 
son, “they get three whacks at you.” 

Last year Ferguson pointed to ex- 
traordinary expenses as the explana- 
tion of a net which visibly disap- 
pointed investors’ expectations. But 
so far in this fiscal year the pattern 
has not changed appreciably. While 
in the first quarter both sales (up 
12% to $161 million) and earnings 
(up slightly to $6 million) rose, Ben- 
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BENDIX’S FERGUSON: 
briefcases at the ready 


dix’s net profit margin actually fell. 
Against a 4.1lc profit after taxes on 
each cash dollar of sales a year ago, 
Bendix’s net margin dropped to 3.7c. 

Tightening Vise. That Bendix has 
felt the pinch both this year and last 
on its profits, Ferguson readily and 
wryly admits. “The words ‘profit 
squeeze’... are very expressive of 
our 1956 operating conditions, and 
unfortunately these conditions still 
exist,” he told his annual meeting late 
last month. Mainly he attributed it 
to cost-of-living escalator clauses in 
Bendix’s long-term labor contracts, 
under which wages moved up as farm 
prices rose last year. 

This is no small matter. For every 
lc rise in the pay of Bendix’s 50,000 
employees, $1 million is added to Ben- 
dix’s costs. Last year these cost-of- 
living increases added 6c to the 
average Bendix worker’s wages, in 
addition to a basic 7c rise. Some out- 
siders are inclined to believe that this 
is not the whole story. For one thing, 
the competition in both Bendix’s com- 
mercial and military markets is 


INSPECTING BRAKE SHOES: 
Detroit checks, too 


visibly stepping up. This in turn tends 
to force Bendix and its rivals to beef 
up their already large research ex- 
penditures. As Ferguson himself 
points out, he has no choice but to do 
so. “Our profit definitely suffers from 
the amount we put into engineering,” 
Ferguson says. “But this is definitely 
not the time to skimp on technologi- 
cal advancements. There isn’t a single 
thing we produce in which we don’t 
have a very aggressive competitor.” 

Fiscal Formula. To keep such com- 
petitors at bay, Ferguson falls back 
on a fundamental philosophical form- 
ula. “The more you invest,” he has 
often been heard to say, “the more 
you insure your future.” 

And by at least one telling yard- 
stick, Ferguson’s formula seems to 
have amply proven itself. That yard- 
stick is the basic ability to earn a re- 
turn on its investment. 

Measured by other’ yardsticks, 
Bendix has not always shown up well 
in comparison with such rivals as 
Thompson Products, which also sells 
both to Detroit and the Pentagon. 
Last year was no exception. Laden 
with orders, Thompson Products 
boosted its sales by 7.1% (to $306.5 
million) vs. a 2.5% increase for Ben- 
dix. Its earnings, at $13 million, were 
roughly half Bendix’s, but they rose 
a solid 15% while Bendix’s net 
dropped by 6.2%. 

Yet the fact is that Bendix nearly 
put in an equally profitable year with 
Thompson. Before taxes, Ferguson’s 
outfit earned 8.3c on the sales dollar; 
Thompson Products earned only 8.8c. 

In addition, Bendix earned more on 
the capital employed in its business. 
Theoretically Thompson Products, 
with $13.3 million in long-term debt 
and 86,898 shares of cumulative pre- 
ferred stock outstanding, has the 
advantage of leveraged earnings over 
Bendix, whose capitalization involved 
just capital stock. And in that regard 
it performed as well or better than 
Bendix. But on the basis of sheer 
capital employed in the business, 
Bendix managed to earn 13.7c on the 
dollar last year, Thompson Products, 
11.7c. 

Hard Beginnings. This however is 
hardly a lush return by industrial 
standards, and Ferguson, who has 
worked for the company since its 
founding, has no illusions about Ben- 
dix’s disposition to bad times. He has 
gone through them himself. After 
stint in the Navy in World War I, he 
joined his father’s Eclipse Machine 
Co., which in 1929 was one of several 
auto and aircraft parts suppliers 
merged into one company by Inventor 
Vincent Bendix. A part-time partner 
in this amalgamation was General 
Motors, which was interested in Ben- 
dix’s auto patents and so paid $15 
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million for a 25% interest in the new 
company.* 

Bendix Aircraft seemed to be flour- 
ishing, until in the mid-1930s GM dis- 
covered that the company was losing 
$250,000 a month. Vincent Bendix, 
who was undisposed by temperament 
or ability to set things in order, was 
kicked upstairs to the chairmanship, 
and GM installed trouble-shooter Er- 
nest Breech on Bendix’s board with 
orders to pull it out of the red. Ernie 
Breech soon discovered that Bendix’s 
biggest moneyloser was its huge 
South Bend (Ind.) plant, which Vin- 
cent Bendix had been running per- 
sonally. He promptly picked Malcolm 
Ferguson to take over South Bend. 

In a remarkably short time, Breech 
had Bendix showing profits. Mean- 
while Ferguson was steering the 
South Bend plant into pioneering such 
automotive items as gear shift as- 
sisters, vacuum power brakes, remote 
controls and the “constant velocity” 
universal joint, a revolutionary sys- 
tem of power transmission for mul- 
tiple-drive vehicles. 

In World War II, Bendix was soon 
bloated with war business. The know- 
how which Ferguson had built up at 
South Bend in automobile cart ure- 
tion was put to use to produce such 
military items as fuel metering sys- 
tems for war planes. Eventually this 
type of injector carburetion went into 
90% of the British and American 
planes. Bendix’s gross soared from 
$41.7 million to $636 million in 1945. 

Hot Seat. They fell just as fast 
afterwards. By 1946, when Breech 
himself went to Ford Motor Co. to 
plan its renaissance, Bendix’s presi- 
dency was a hot seat indeed. Breech 
left Ferguson behind to fill it. What 
faced him were tobogganing sales, 
which that year fell to just $106 mil- 
lion. Earnings fell from $3.66 a share 
to 19c, and Bendix common skidded 
from 29 to 14%. 

A year later, Bendix was back in 
form, earning $3.79 a share, mainly 
because Breech and Ferguson had 
wisely not let Bendix expand bevond 
all recognition during the war. In- 
stead, Bendix had used some $100 
million worth of Government-owned 
facilities, and when peace came de- 
clined to load up on surplus piant. Its 
modest purchases: only $11 million 
worth of war plant. 

Bendix’s engineering instincts led it 
into another happy direction. In the 
mid 1940s, airframe builders tended 
to look down their long noses at 
guided missile research. Bendix, how- 
ever, gladly launched out into design 
of the Bumblebee missile. This “has 
since been transformed into the famed 
Talos missile, for which Bendix now 


*An interest which GM sold in 1948. 
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holds an enviable position as prime 
contractor. 

Wrong Signals. Not all its ventures 
were so happy. With its vast radio 
and electronic experience, Bendix 
seemed to be sitting pretty to market 
a TV set as part of a general enter- 
tainment line So Bendix took the 
plunge. But there were two troubles 
with this theory. Bendix had little ex- 
perience in meeting the public. More- 
over, the consumer-smart TV-makers 
had soon tied their lines of TV sets in 
with supporting “white goods,” in 
which Bendix had even less experi- 
ence.t As a result, in the great TV 
shakeout of last year, the Bendix set 
was. one of the prime casualties. “We 
sure knew how to put quality into 
that set,” sighs Ferguson. “But the 
supply and consumer fields are two 
different businesses entirely.” 

Actually, Bendix had never really 


twelfth as a supplier to the Govern- 
ment. 

The catalog of its output is ex- 
tensive and growing. In aviation, it 
turns out aircraft wheels and brakes 
for such military planes as the B-52 
Stratofortress, the KC-135 Tanker 
and the F-100, F-101 and F-102 
fighters. Lockheed’s F-104A, the 
world’s fastest fighter, uses a Ben- 
dix system to control its main burn- 
ers, the afterburner, the air flow and 
the compressor. The huge Douglas 
C-133A cargo plane is built around a 
Bendix automatic flight control sys- 
tem. and a whole armada of other 
military planes uses Bendix’s long- 
range radar system. 

Ferguson does not think that this 
concentration on highly specialized 
defense business will suddenly leave 
Bendix stranded again. Even if the 
military budget were cut back dras- 
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gotten sufficiently back on balance 
since the war to rationalize its own 
industrial role. Hardly had Ferguson 
geared it for peacetime operations 
when the Korean war broke out. 
Again Bendix’s sales shot up, this 
time to just short of $640 million in 
1953, and inevitably collapsed once 
again when the conflict ended. Thus 
while many another U.S. manufac- 
turer has seen his sales rise steadily, 
Bendix has yet to reach its 1953 level. 

Directional Signals. In a sense, Ben- 
dix has been too busy with rusl. de- 
fense demands and their inevitable 
aftermath to ever quite completely 
chart its course. The pressures on its 
management are still there: as much 
as it ever was, Bendix is knee-deep 
in defense business, regularly ranks 
somewhere between eighth and 


tBendix had sold its automatic washing 
machine—and name—in 1940. 


tically, he estimates, Bendix would 
still be able to count on a sizable busi- 
ness in research, maintenance, over- 
haul and spare parts. 

Yet this would hardly make up for 
volume government production or- 
ders, and Ferguson frankly admits 
that he would like to blueprint a pat- 
tern for Bendix that would give it 
more stability. Among other things, 
he is trying to step up Bendix’s sales 
of such civilian aircraft parts as air- 
borne ignition analyzers, 125 of which 
it sold to American Airlines last year, 
its weather radar system, bought by 
some 14 major airlines, and an auto- 
matic flight control system which will 
go into the U.S.’ first turboprop air- 
liner. Other items in Bendix’s civilian 
sales book: fuel metering, ignition, 
undercarriage, electronic, communi- 
cations and navigation equiprent. Yet 
impressive as this list is, such civilian 
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aircraft items accounted for only $40 
million of Bendix’s sales last year, or 
less than 8% of total gross. 

One kind of government contract 
Ferguson cannot get enough of: 
guided missiles. The reason is not 
hard to find. Some top Defense De- 
partment brass expect guided missiles 
to take over the role of most types of 
piloted aircraft by 1962. If so, Bendix 
already has a big head start. In addi- 
tion to building the Talos, it also 
makes parts and subsystems for many 
other types of missiles. It also has a 
potent finger in the pie in a com- 
plicated piece of equipment that 
checks the devices and circuits in 
missiles before they take off. Another 
Bendix invention: a “flight table,” 
which simulates the mathematics and 
forces involved in a missile flight. 
Since a missile is an expensive prop- 
osition to lose (average cost: about 
$200,000 or more), this equipment is 
in strong demand. Says Ferguson: 
“We are definitely trying to get a 
higher slice of the missile business.” 

Level Flight? From a_ long-term 
view, however, Bendix’s _ stability 
turns largely on becoming much less 
dependent on ups & downs of defense 
spending. So Ferguson has devised a 
blueprint for Bendix which ideally 
would balance its sales among equal 
thirds: auto parts, aircraft items and 
various “miscellaneous” lines. 

To achieve this balance, Ferguson 
aims to add $200 million in new civil- 
ian sales to Bendix’s lineup over the 
next five years. Half of it, he figures, 
will come through strategic purchases 
of other companies; the rest Bendix 
will have to generate itself. 

This plan has already been put in 
motion. Thus late last year Ferguson 
exchanged 230,000 Bendix shares for 
Dayton’s Sheffield Co., a major manu- 
facturer of precision gauging and 
measurement instruments and indus- 
trial inspection and quality control 
systems. Ferguson has good reason to 
think that he made a strategic buy. 
These days, measuring systems have 
become quite as important as new 
metals in precision manufacturing. 

Particularly so in automation, where 
a key to successful production is auto- 
matic measurement of the parts pro- 
duced. Adding together Bendix’s 
electronic experience and Sheffield’s 
measuring knowhow, Ferguson feels, 
gives him an invaluable start towards 
supplying automated factories. Al- 
though conservative by nature, he 
predicts that Sheffield’s sales, now $22 
million, will grow to $50 million over 
the next five years. 

Computer Stakes. Ferguson, how- 
ever, shows no intention of trying to 
buck such established giants as IBM, 
Sperry Rand or Burroughs in the 
hotly contested commercial computer 
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(business machine type) market. In- 
stead, Bendix is restricting itself to 
special-project computers. One such, 
developed last year, can calculate, 
when combined with aerial photo- 
graphs, vital problems of “cut” and 
“fill” in road building, reduces engi- 
neering costs 15 to 1. 

Ferguson is also enthusiastic about 
what he calls the “first actual produc- 
tion line process to turn a blueprint 
into a finished part.” Already in oper- 
ation, this machine makes a compli- 
cated cam that goes into a jet fuel- 
metering system. Fitted out with an 
electronic computer and servo-mech- 
anisms, it reads a blueprint, and 
punches coded instructions on a paper 
tape, which is then fed into a cam- 
producing cutting tool. All along the 
way the computer checks itself, makes 
needed adjustments while the cutting 
process actually is being performed. 

Two other Bendix products, which 
could play an equally big role in auto- 
mation: 

e Its mass spectrometer, a device 
which analyzes the chemical compo- 
sition of gases and vapors by weight. 
Such instruments have been on the 
market for 20 years, but the Bendix 
model cuts to one ten-thousandth of a 
second jobs which take other spec- 
trometers 300 seconds to complete. 

e Electro-Span, a remote contro) 
system which permits push-button 
operation of complex industrial proc- 
esses performed hundreds of miles 
away. These systems already are in 
use in water pipeline control, data- 
transmitting, weather observation cen- 
ters and drone vehicle control. 

Old Standbys. Ferguson is also, 
however, counting on some of Ben- 
dix’s old standbys to generate the in- 
ternally needed $100 million in sales. 
Some of the products Bendix has 
developed for the Government, for 
example, it is now dressing up in 
civilian clothes. One such is “Cera- 
metalix,” a ceramic-based friction ma- 
terial which can stand up to the 
searing heat generated by high speed 
aircraft brakes. Ferguson hopes to 
sell it as an automobile brake lining. 
One drawback: cerametalix brakes 
squeak loudly. But Ferguson’s engi- 
neers hope that a composition of a 
quarter cerametalix, three quarters 
ordinary brake-lining material will 
solve this problem. 

Also eagerly-sought: a low-cost 
automobile fuel injector to replace 
present carburetors. GM, Borg-War- 
ner, American Bosch Arma and 
Thompson Products are already pro- 
ducing these fuel systems, but the big 
problem is price. Right now they sell 
for about $400. The problem is to cut 
this price to around $100, roughly the 
cost of a carburetor. 

This is one race Ferguson has high 


hopes of winning. The rival fuel in- 
jectors, he argues, are mechanical sys- 
tems and have a great number of 
intricate moving parts. Bendix’s, by 
contrast, is electronic, requires no 
special drive off the engine, has no 
moving parts. That, he thinks, sim- 
plifies Bendix’s problem. 

If he could get a fuel injection sys- 
tem into mass production, Ferguson 
might well fatten his profit margins 
considerably. That has been his aim 
all along with other products, and he 
has some successes to show. Among 
them: Bendix’s Dosimeter, a pencil- 
like device for detecting nuclear radi- 
ation. Bendix’s first such unit sold for 
$50, but on a recent order for 150,000 
Dosimeters Bendix was able to cut the 
price to below $6. Similarly, a three- 
channel radio transmitter used in 
weather balloons, which used to sell 
for $50, now costs less than $20. 


SOLDIER & DOSIMETER: 
in numbers, security 


Conservative Visionary. If Bendix re- 
search and some of its production have 
skirted the boundaries of science fic- 
tion, its balance sheet has retained 
much of the conservative flavor of a 
horse and buggy. On Bendix’s balance 
sheet, its land, plant and equipment, 
are valued at $58.7 million, a sum 
which works out to roughly $8 a 
square foot, whereas the replacement 
cost of the plants alone would easily 
run to $15 a square foot. Probable 
cost of re-equipping them: $30 a 
square foot. 

Bendix is equally conservative in 
pricing its foreign investments, which 
it carries at just $1.8 million. Actually 
its sizable French operations alone, in 
which Bendix originally invested 
$900,000, are now worth over $10 mil- 
lion. 

Yet despite its strong balance sheet, 
and a conservative dividend payout 
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which has averaged less than half its 
earnings, Bendix may well need more 
cash before too long. One reason: to 
purchase likely companies, where a 
stock swap cannot be arranged. But 
Treasurer W. H. Houghton makes one 
thing clear: he will not favor financing 
them by more common stock. “We're 
hoping,” he says, “that something like 
fuel injection will pay off. But if it 
doesn’t, I personally would favor de- 
bentures or something like that, rather 
than floating more common.” 

To a degree, Ferguson may be able 
to fill part of the self-imposed gap in 
sales from Bendix’s established busi- 
ness. This year he predicts that Ben- 
dix sales will rise to “at least $625 
million,” and by fiscal 1958 reach a 
record $675 million. But he refuses 
even to guess at future earnings, ex- 
cept to hazard that they will be 
“slightly ahead” of 1956. “I doubt, 


READING CAM DATA: 
a carefully deliberate pattern 


though,” he adds, “that profits will 
keep pace proportionately with vol- 
ume.” 

Variable Dollars. Many Wall Street 
analysts now think that Bendix is in 
for a fairly profitable year. Ferguson 
refuses to speculate, however, on the 
ground that even the shrewdest finan- 
cial man can never be sure what Gov- 
ernment renegotiation decisions will 
produce. Thus aircraft partsmakers 
are wont to carry certain profits for- 
ward unreported until the last quarter. 

In the case of cautious Bendix, in 
three of the past five years, its fourth 
quarter profits have run far higher 
than those in any previous quarter. 

One ruling factor, however, was as- 
sured in advance: Bendix’s plant 
would be kept busy. Bendix’s backlog 
of unfilled orders, Ferguson reported 
late last month, stood at $580 million, 
or roughly equal to a full year’s sales. 
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AIRLINES 


GROWING PAINS 


Bob Six is dreaming elabo- 

rate dreams for tomorrow but 

he’s working overtime to raise 

the cash to pay for them 
today. 


Wuen Colorado oil & airlines mag- 
nate Robert Forman Six breezed into 
Manhattan early this month, it was 
not just to see wife Ethel Merman 
perform in her new musical Happy 
Hunting. Six was looking to borrow 
a cool $25 million to buy modern 
planes for his small but fast-growing 
Continental Airlines. 

High Flying. Such high-flying am- 
bitions and high-pressure finance are 
a relatively new development for 
Continental. Until 1955, Six’s Conti- 
nental had been a small (total assets: 
$19.2 million) airline serving 50, most- 
ly small, cities in some six states. 
Then, late in 1955, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board handed Continental a cov- 
eted Chicago to Los Angeles route 
in hopes of getting it off Government 
subsidy. 

But far from getting Six off the 
fiscal hook, the CAB award merely 
put him further on it. To raise the 
money for new planes, he had to 
mortgage his existing fleet of 29 
DC-6Bs, Convairs and DC-3s to the 
Chase Manhattan Bank for $10 mil- 
lion, sell $4.1 million worth of deben- 
tures. Then he bought five Douglas 
DC-7Bs for delivery next month. 

Nevertheless, as Six is well aware, 
it takes more than five DC-7Bs to get 
out of the short pants set in the man- 
sized airlines business. He is already 
looking around for ways to foot the 
even steeper bills for the planes he 
will need for the future. On order for 
Continental currently are 15 British 
Vickers Viscount turboprops for 
1958 delivery, and four Boeing 707 
jets for 1959 delivery. Such are the 
fiscal complexities of the airlines 
business that Six already is digging 
into his pockets to finance his post- 
1960 ambitions. “Before we see so 
much as a windshield wiper of the 
jets,” laments he, “we will have paid 
Boeing $13 million over the next 
three years.” 

Adds he sadly: “Right now we’re 
paying out of current earnings the 
equivalent of $1 a share as interest 
expense on planes which haven’t yet 
been delivered to us.” As he returned 
to his Denver headquarters early this 
month, Bob Six was still up in the air 
about getting his $25 million in new 
financing. Reported he: “It looks 
hopeful, but there is nothing definite 
yet.” 


MANAGEMENT 


VIEW FROM 
THE COUCH 


Analyzing the executive, a 

British psychologist finds that 

as power increases, capacity 
diminishes. 





In Britain’s Lancet last month, a psy- 
chologist named Dr. Alexander Ken- 
nedy dealt the highly-placed business 
executive a woeful blow in the id, not 
to speak of the ego. Dr. Kennedy’s 
thesis is that if merit takes a man to 
the top, it is not merit that keeps him 
there. Instead, it is “a state of deepen- 
ing neurosis.” After careful analysis 
of executives “prone on their consult- 
ing room couches,” a group of British 
psychologists, Dr. Kennedy reports, 
concluded that “the tendency to hold 
on to power as such is apt to increase 
as capacity diminishes.” 

This is understandable, comments 
Dr. Kennedy, since “it takes many 
times as much energy and effort to 
get a new idea adopted than passively 
to block it.” Thus “the advantage in 
the battle lies wholly with the de- 
fense.” Symptoms of declining power: 
bad temper, grumbling, long hours 
worked but less done, repeated con- 
sultation with medical specialists, and 
self-medication “often accompanied 
by an interest in life assurance and 
financial security”; feelings of perse- 
cution by colleagues, “an increase in 
alcoholic intake and verbal output.” 

What to do about waning execu- 
tives? Dr. Kennedy suggests early re- 
tirement or “sidetracking” them to 
smaller jobs with more high-sounding 
titles. “One difficulty,” he allows, “is 
the tenderness of directors to col- 
leagues who, showing all or some of 
the fatal symptoms, ought to be got 
rid of, for they realize that it probably 
only requires a new round of pur- 
chase tax changes or a similar emer- 
gency to put their departments in 
such a state that they would be next 
on the casualty list.” To many a 
“neurotic” executive, Psychologist 
Kennedy’s remedy for getting them 
off the couch and back on the ball 
is thus apt to be worse than the 
disease. 

Even so, Dr. Kennedy, a believer in 
survival of the fittest, holds that busi- 
ness life ought to get tougher, so as 
to develop a stronger strain of top 
executives. But, as London’s Econo- 
mist promptly pointed out, he has 
nothing to say “about the supply 
which may be forthcoming in the 
reasonably near future against the 
number of vacancies that undoubtedly 
exist.” 
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RAILROADS 


THE MAN WHO 
LOST HIS LUCK 


When Wall Street talks of 
“luck,”’ Pat McGinnis winces. 





“ONE woe,” said Shakespeare, “doth 
tread upon another’s heel.” Last 
month Wall Street railroad collector 
Patrick B. McGinnis had plentiful 
reason to ponder the Bard’s words. 

Once something of a Wall Street 
wonder, McGinnis seemed in recent 
years to be living under an evil star. 
During his 20 months as president of 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, hurricanes and floods 
all but ruined the road, both physical- 
ly and fiscally. 

Fresh Start. Battered but unbowed, 
onetime rail analyst McGinnis moved 
on 14 months ago to the presidency 
and control of the smaller (1,575- 
mile), neighboring Boston and Maine 
Railroad.* At the B&M the signs 
certainly seemed more _ auspicious. 
McGinnis’ new property had come 
through the 1955 disasters relatively 
unscathed. Profits of $3.3 million, on 
revenues of $85.9 million, were third 
best since the war. 

McGinnis, however, had reckoned 
without his luck. Before two months 
were out, his new property was hit by 
a heavy snowstorm and two Budd 
passenger trains disastrously collided. 
Within three months, the worst bliz- 
zard since 1888 descended upon New 
England, brought B&M operations to 
a standstill for nearly a week. By 
the end of March, even with in- 
surance, McGinnis had chalked up 
$1.5 million in extraordinary charges. 
Then in midsummer, the steel strike 
took a $500,000 bite out of the B&M’s 
never very high traffic volume, and 
after the strike B&M traffic never 
quite recovered its pre-strike levels. 
Finally, in November, wage increases 
added an additional $362,000 to B&M 
payrolls. 

Still Trying. To the very end, Mc- 
Ginnis maintained his optimism. 
When storms and wrecks were play- 
ing havoc with his operating costs, 
McGinnis was talking about $4 million 
a year profits. Even after the strike, 
he still predicted a relatively good $2 
million. But when the figures were 
added up last month, despite 2.5% 
higher revenues, profits had sunk 
from $3.3 million in 1955 to $741,000. 
That was not enough to cover sinking 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57): high, 
2915; low, 15. Dividend (1956): none. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: none. Earnings per share 
(1956) : d$1.25 (est.). Total assets: $272.8 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: BMR. 
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dogged by bad luck 


fund requirements, let alone leave 
anything to stockholders. 

But McGinnis was still laboring 
mightily to prove that he could run a 
profitable railroad. He put the B&M’s 
preferred back on a dividend-paying 
basis and kept it there even though 
earnings were not adequate to cover 
the payments. McGinnis also asked 
the ICC to approve his plan to sub- 
stitute $28.9 million worth of deben- 
tures for 274,996 shares of preferred. 
His object: to save $700,000 a year in 
taxes. 

But once again things went against 
him. The ICC said no. It claimed 
the B&M would need $7 million a 
year in profits to handle the addition- 
al debt and pointed out that the BEM 
had reached that level only three 
times since the end of the war. The 
proposal, the ICC charged, was too 
“speculative.” McGinnis returned 
empty-handed to Boston. 

Sword of Damocles. Where do Mc- 





BOEING’S ALLEN: 
will “B” still stand for Boeing? 


Ginnis and the B&M go from here? 
The chances are that Pat McGinnis 
will need a great deal more than luck 
to make a success of his current ven- 
ture. In July 1960, some $48 million 
in B&M bonds fall due. For McGin- 
nis this represents a real sword of 
Damocles. He does not have now, nor 
is he likely to have then, the cash to 
pay them off. Nor do prospects for 
refinancing on favorable terms look 
good unless McGinnis can show great- 
ly improved earning power for the 
carrier. 

McGinnis hopes his current $44- 
million equipment spending program 
will help toward that end. “We think,” 
says he hopefully, “that the program 
will put the company in a sound posi- 
tion.” 

A Red January. Perhaps it will. But 
1957 started poorly for McGinnis and 
the B&M. Revenues were up a shade 
in January, but bad weather and a 
strike on the connecting Canadian Pa- 
cific took their toll of profits. The 
road operated $440,000 in the red for 
the month as compared with a profit 
of $74,000 last year. Commented a 
sympathetic Wall Streeter: “To win 
with the B&M, Pat is going to need 
better business, a break in the 
weather and an easier money market. 
That’s asking a lot.” 


AIRCRAFT 


BOMBER STAKES 


Boeing’s B-52 or Convair’s 
B-58? Right now Pentagon 
planners are pondering this 
fateful $2-billion question. 


Untm the U.S. perfects a practical 
pilotless ICBM (i.e., intercontinental 
ballistic missile), and gets it off the 
drawing boards into air readiness, the 
power punch of the nation’s strategic 
striking force will continue to be huge 
jet-propelled bombers which can 
carry nuclear weapons to any part of 
the globe. 

Until now the backbone of the 
U.S.’ retaliatory might has been Boe- 
ing Aircraft’s mighty B-52 Strato- 
fortress, an 8-turbojet behemoth 
which can carry an atomic weapon 
6,000 miles and return at better than 
600 mph. It has been the mainstay of 
the Strategic Air Command, and it has 
established Boeing* as the nation’s 
prime producer of bombers. So much 
so, in fact, that many an American 
has thought that the “B” in B-17, 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57): 
high, 653g; low, 453g. Dividend (1956): $1.25 
lus 2% stock. Indicated 1957 payout: $1.25. 
arnings te share (1956) : $4.82. Total assets: 
$256.1 million. Ticker symbol: BA. 
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BOEING B-52D STRATOFORTRESS: for a strategic role, a fast-paced rival 


B-29, B-47 and B-52 (all Boeing- 
built) which stipulates “Bomber,” 
really stood for Boeing. 

Each Stratofortress costs some $8 
million, making it the costliest item in 
the Defense Department’s arsenal 
short of nuclear weapons themselves. 
But so highly does the Air Force re- 
gard the B-52 that the Pentagon has 
earmarked more than $2 billion for 
some 600 B-52s and KC-135s, the lat- 
ter Boeing’s spectacular $4.5-million 
aerial tanker. 

More For the Money. Boeing has 
thus become far and away the Penta- 
gon’s No. One supplier of air- 
frames. But last month there were 
signs that it may not keep this envi- 
able position indefinitely. As rumor 
piled on rumor, Defense Secretary 
Wilson stepped up to answer some 
crucial questions. “I have not,” 
barked Engine Charlie, “agreed to any 
change in the B-52 program.” But, 
added he, “within the next few 


we 


CONVAIR B-58 HUSTLER: will it mea 
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months” Boeing’s big bomber will 
come in for a second look by the na- 
tion’s defense chiefs. Object: to see 
whether another bomber would pos- 
sibly give them “more plane for the 
money.” 

The plane that some Air Force 
brass think can fill the bill is Con- 
vair’s needlenosed, delta-winged B-58 
Hustler. Though far smaller than 
Boeing’s B-52, and lacking the B-52’s 
range, the supersonic Hustler is much 
faster, with mid-air refueling can go 
anywhere the B-52 can go, H-bomb 
and all. Equally important to budget- 
conscious military men: the Hustler 
is a good deal cheaper than the 
Stratofortress. 

Even if the Hustler gets the nod (a 
decision that may take months), Boe- 
ing will probably not be caught short. 
With a $3-million backlog (including 
$638 million in commercial orders), 
the big planebuilder has enough busi- 
ness booked ahead to keep its Renton 
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n more for the money? 


(Wash.) and Wichita (Kan.) plants 
going for a long time to come. Right 
now it has firm Air Force orders for 
502 of the big birds. To date, Boeing 
has turned out only 150 Forts, which 
is another reason why some Pentagon 
planners are pushing the more easily 
built Hustler. Against an official goal 
of 20 B-52s a month, Boeing has been 
producing the complex planes at the 
relatively sluggish rate of only ten or 
twelve a month. 

New Favorite? Cutback o1 
Air Force is almost con- 
tinue to stock up on B-52s for a long 
time to At best it will take 
months to get substantial B-58 pro- 
duction underway, years to get it into 
full swing. To date only a fraction 
of the SAC’s wings have been con- 
verted from B-36s to B-52s, and the 
process is bound to continue 

Nevertheless, the 
will be a least to 
Boeing’s pride. What the Pentagon is 
looking for is an interim strategic 
bomber to fill in until ICBMs are 
ready to take over the job. Until re- 
cently, it looked as though the B-52 
would be the plane to do the job 
Now it may have to share the chore 
with Convair’s Hustler The word 
from the Pentagon, however, is that 
Boeing will build all 502 B-52s the 
Air Force has ordered. 

Investors were not slow to see the 
implications, although they perhaps 
overestimated them. By month’s end, 
Boeing’s common, which had soared 
as high as 65% late last year and held 
well in this year’s stock market de- 
cline, had power-dived to 45%. Mean- 
while shares of Convair’s parent, Gen- 
eral Dynamics,+ rose last month to a 
new high over 60. 


no, the 
certain to 


come. 


decision, if it 


comes, blow at 


tTraded NYSE. Price range (1956-57) 
high, 615g; low, 451%. Dividend (1956): $1.60 
Indicated 1957 payout: $2. Earnings per share 
(1955): $2.82. Total assets: $294.8 million 
Ticker symbol: GD 








as a profits maker. 
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CHANGING ODDS? 


Last year General Motors accounted for more than half of all auto 
production for the second straight year, was virtually unchallenged 
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But this year Ford and Chrysler are cutting hard into GM sales. 
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AUTOS 


HORSE RACE 


Ford and Chrysler on the 

one hand, GM on the other, 

are following widely different 
strategies. 


In Detroit last month, the mood was 
cautious and patient. Autodom’s Big 
Three—General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler—were struggling with their 
winter-stiffened sales gears and 
dreaming of the spring thaw. With 
production running just 2% above a 
year ago and dealer inventories 
mounting much faster than expected, 
the motor men took a second look at 
their December predictions of a 6.5 
million car year, and trimmed the 


GM’S CURTICE: 


figure somewhat. But before any of 
them finally make up their minds on 
what 1957 will be like, they will wait 
for a characteristic American warm 
weather phenomenon: the sight of 
Americans young and old taking to 
the open road in endless streams. The 
big, yet-unanswered question: How 
many of them will do so in shiny new 
cars? 

The Lineup. In the uncertain inter- 
lude, last month the Big Three issued 
their 1956 annual reports. The results 
were hardly surprising. Following 
their usual form, the automakers 
stacked up financially pretty much in 
order of size. Powerful General 
Motors, the biggest company in auto- 
making or any other industry, had 
held on to its whopping 50.8% share 
of the auto market. Thanks heavily 
to Chevrolet’s sharp rise from 22.9% 


FORD MOTOR’S FORD: 


to 26.3% of all registrations, GM 
showed only a moderate 13% drop 
in sales (to $10.8 billion) and a 
29% slide in net profit (to $847 
million). 

Over in Dearborn, Ford was also 
tooling along. Bright with promise, it 
had grabbed a near record 28.5% 
share of the auto market in 1956, a 
good rise from the 27.6% it claimed 
in 1955 and second only to the 30.8% 
high for the postwar decade it had 
scored in 1954. Encouragingly, Ford’s 
sales had held up well, dropping just 
17% to $4.6 billion. But Ford had to 
pay a price for it, and the No. Two 
automaker’s profits slumped 46% to 
$237 million. 

In all, Ford earned 5.1c on the sales 
dollar, a big contrast to the robust 
7.9¢ GM pocketed. The big pinch was 
on Chrysler, whose sales fell 23% to 
$2.7 billion. In the final reckoning its 
net plummeted 80% to just under $20 
million. Thus Chrysler was left with 
earnings of only 0.7c on each sales 
dollar, its lowest rate of earnings 
since the 1930s. 

Venture Capital. In considerable 
measure, for both Ford and Chrysler 
these laggard earnings represented a 
deliberate sacrifice. Both had spent 
money to make money. Major item: 
drastic restyling of 1957 models. In 
Chrysler’s case, explained President 
Lester L. (“Tex’’) Colbert, “‘the de- 
sign, engineering and development of 
our 1957 cars required extensive plant 
rearrangement and unusually heavy 
initial outlays. To meet competitive 
schedules, the time for developing 
these new automobiles was shortened 
several months, which involved ex- 
tremely heavy costs.” 

One of Colbert’s biggest bills was 
$156 million for special tools and re- 
lated items, a thumping $90 million 
more than Chrysler had spent even 
in 1955, when it bore heavy similar 
expenses. At Ford, although the out- 
lay was less painful, retooling costs 
also ran high. 


CHRYSLER’S COLBERT: 


two already evident strategies, two yet obscure results 
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ON THE GM ASSEMBLY LINE (PONTIAC): 


In such spending, both Ford and 
Chrysler seem bent on creating a 
critical turning point in their for- 
tunes. Lopping a year off the tradi- 
tional three-year model cycle, Colbert 
came up with a completely and 
radically redesigned 1957 line of cars. 
Ford did the same with its volume 
nameplates, Ford and Mercury. 
Meanwhile, GM has stuck to the 
three-year cycle in basic body 
changes, concentrated its fundamen- 
tal redesign efforts on its Pontiac and 
Cadillac. Not until the 1958 models 
is the big volume Chevrolet line due 
for major remaking. 

Two Strategies. As far as early pro- 
duction figures go, the Ford and 
Chrysler gambits would seem to be 
paying off. Although auto sales have 
not bloomed quite as expected, both 
producers widened their shares of the 
market. In Ford’s case, production 
was up 22% in the first nine weeks 
of 1957, Chrysler’s 36%. Between 
them they claimed 50.5% of auto in- 
dustry output, a healthy rise over the 
40.4% share they held last year. 
Meanwhile, General Motors’ output 
has fallen from 54.6% to 47.1% of the 
total. 

Have Ford & Chrysler thus stolen 
a march on GM? Probably not. Ac- 
tually all that the early figures really 
proved was something that everyone 
in Detroit had known all along: that 
models which undergo the greatest 
changes are the biggest gainers in 
immediate sales. 

That has certainly been true thus 
far in 1957. Leading the pack in unit 
output for the year’s first nine weeks 
was Ford’s low-priced redesigned 
Ford, which was leading Chevrolet 
statistically for the first time since 
early 1954. Meanwhile Chrysler’s 
drastically made-over Plymouth has 
snatched back the third place sales 
ranking it surrendered to Buick in 
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does one swallow make a summer? 


1954. All other Chrysler lines were 
also being produced in larger num- 
bers than in 1956, as were the Ford 
and Mercury lines, and GM’s rede- 
signed Pontiac. 

Unknown Winner. The big question 
now is: Are Ford’s and Chrysler’s 
gains permanent or temporary ones? 
Beguiled by short-term figures, some 
bystanders even in Detroit have be- 
gun talking about “GM’s” troubles.” 
Actually, however, if Ford and 
Chrysler are to make their strategy 
work, they must not merely show 
rising sales this year but cinch those 
gains by staking out an inviolable 
place in carbuyers’ hearts. Otherwise, 
when GM’s own radically redesigned 
1958 models appear later this year, 
Ford and Chrysler may find that they 
have actually lost ground rather than 
gained it. 

In short, if early sales meant any- 
thing they meant this: the Big Three 
automakers are betting heavily on 
strongly contrasting strategies, and it 
is still too early to tell who will wind 
up the winner. 


CHEMICALS 


HIGH PRESSURE 


1956 seems to have been the 
year of the small chemical 
producers. Witness, among 
others, National Cylinder 
Gas’ high-pressure showing. 





LIKE many another small to middling- 
sized chemical company last month, 
Charles James Haines’ National Cyl- 


inder Gas Co. (assets: $76 million) 
was stealing the thunder from its 
bigger rivals. National Cylinder Gas’ 
profits for 1956, Haines informed 


stockholders, were up about 60% (to 
around $9 million) on a sales gain of 
some 33%. By itself this was no mean 
accomplishment. But it was indeed 
impressive for the chemical industry, 
squeezed by rising costs, where even 
such corporate giants as Allied Chem- 
ical and Monsanto suffered profit dips 
in 1956. 

National Cylinder Gas’* prosperity 
was bursting out all over. Each of its 
three businesses—industrial gas 
erations, metal pipe fittings and the 
Girdler construction had 
contributed higher volume to bring 
the company’s sales to a record $140 
million. 

Big Change. Such prosperity was 
by no means a familiar story at the 
Chicago-based company. As recently 
as five years ago, Haines had just one 
card to play and it was not a particu- 
larly high one. As the third largest 
U.S. producer of oxygen (after Union 
Carbide and Air Reduction), National 
garnered sales of only $36 million in 
1952. Profits, at $3 million, had grown 
just 20% over the 1946 figure and 
even this was due more to the profits 
from a metal-working subsidiary, 
Tube Turns, of Louisville (Ky.), than 
from the basic gas business 

This, Haines well realized, left Na- 
tional Cylinder Gas in a highly vul- 
nerable position. It was heavily de- 
pendent on the industrial gas and 
welding equipment business, in which 
it was a relative lightweight by com- 
parison with Union Carbide and Air 
Reduction. The investment in Tube 
Turns, Inc. looked promising, how- 
ever. Tube Turns produced bent parts 
for metal pipes, turning them out by 
a process which eliminated the thin- 
ning and weakening of the wall of the 
outer bend. These were in growing 

(CONTINUED ON PaGE 29) 


op- 


division 


*Traded NYSE. Price range 
high, 335g; low, 20. Dividend (1956): $1.35 
Indicated 1957 payout: $1.80. Earnings per 
share (1956): $3.90 (est.). Total assets: $76.4 
million. Ticker symbol: NCG 
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NATIONAL CYLINDER’S HAINES: 
he stole the thunder 





PICTURE REPORTS FROM 


MERICAN-Otandard 


ALWAYS SEEKING WAYS TO SERVE YOU BETTER 


Radar station protects America. This giant tower 
stands guard 110 miles out at sea to spot approach- 
ing planes. Power is supplied by two huge diesel- 
driven generators. Ross heat exchangers maintain 
safe lube oil temperatures on these units, help 
keep this vital sentinel on its round-the-clock 
vigil. Product of Ross Heat Exchanger Division 
of American-Standard ...“Always seeking ways 
to serve you better.” 


Fluid drive helps light our capital. 
As night falls in Washington, a brilliant 
surge of light floods the city. The elec- 
trical output is tremendous. Gyrol® 
Fluid Drives help power plants absorb 
the load quickly, safely and efficiently. 
Product of American Blower Division 
of American-Standard .. .““Always seek- 
ing ways to serve you better.” 


THIS PICTURE COURTESY RAYMONO-DELONG 





As jet zooms from desert heat to 64° below in 
stratosphere, engine lube oil must stay at set temp- 
erature. A tiny thermostat controls flow of oil through 
a regulator, keeps it at proper heat. Product of 
Detroit Controls Division of American-Standard .. . 
“Always seeking ways to serve you better.” 























Your house can be cooled and warmed by a single air 
conditioner. One unit cools and dehumidifies your house in 
summer, keeps it warm all winter. Wonderfully compact, easy 
to install. Product of Air Conditioning Division of American- 
Standard .. .“Always seeking ways to serve you better.” 


Amernican-Standard 


LOCKHEED 6-104 STARFIGHTER 


Built-in dressing table for your bathroom. New Guestledge 
lavatory combines lavatory and dressing table in one compact 
unit, gives you luxury of a dressing table in small area. A 
Standard* product of Plumbing & Heating Division of Ameri- 
can-Standard ...“Always seeking ways to serve you better.” 


Brand-new idea for vour kitchen. Now there are wall cabinets 
with natural hardwood doors: rich, warm-looking. Base cabinets 
are all steel in the new sandalwood color. Product of Youngs- 
town Kitchens Division of American-Standard .. .““Always seek- 
ing ways to serve you better.” 




















ALWAYS SEEKING WAYS TO SERVE YOU BETTER 


In the United States: AIR CONDITIOWING DIVISION © AMERICAN BLOWER DIVISION * AMSTAN SUPPLY DIVISION © ATOMIC ENERGY DIVISION © C.F. CHURCH DIVISION 

DETROIT CONTROLS DIVISION © KEWANFE BOILER DIVISION © PLUMBING & HEATING DIVISION © ROSS HEAT EXCHANGER DIVISION © TONAWANDA IRON DIVISION 
YOUNGSTOWN KITCHENS DIVISION © In Canada: AMERICAN-STANDARD PRODUCTS (CANADA) LIMITED * In Europe: IDEAL STANDARD 

* Standard*® and “American-Standard” are trademarks of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation. 


























How Glidden is growing with the 
8%-billion-dollar paper industry 


With constantly growing demand, the future of the paper 
industry is bright. As is that of suppliers such as Glidden. 

A soybean derivative from our Chemurgy Division, 
called Alpha Protein, helps coat printing papers for 
better full-color reproduction. This and other Glidden 
soybean products are used in making everything from 
cartons to most of the wallpaper produced in the 
United States. 

The whiter, lightweight papers seen in magazines, 
and elsewhere, probably contain Zopaque titanium 
dioxide produced by the Chemicals-Pigments- Metals 
Division. This pigment is also used in glassine, wax and 
other treated papers. The paper industry comes to this 
Division for Cadmolith red and yellow color pigments, too. 


Still another Division (Glidden Southern Chemical) 
makes rosins for paper sizing to fill pores, stiffen or 
glaze paper surfaces. In turn, Southern Chemical is 
an important customer of the paper industry — 
using by-products of paper manufacturing to produce 
terpene chemicals. 

Eye-catching labels and attractive packaging benefit 
from special varnishes and lacquers developed by the 
Paint Division which also makes special inks for 
printing posters. 

These are examples of how Glidden is serving the 
81/-billion-dollar— and constantly expanding — paper 
industry. And this is typical of the way Glidden grows 
with the growth industries it serves—through helping 
improve products, reduce their cost or develop new ones. 





SOUTHERN CHEMICAL 
Naval Stores; 
Terpene Chemicals; Resins 


CHEMURGY 


Soybean Derivatives; 
Grain Merchandising 


CHEMICALS - PIGMENTS - METALS 
Pigments and Metal Powders 
for Industry 


DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 


For Food Processors; 
Restaurants; Consumers 


For Consumers; Product Finishes; 
Industrial Maintenance; All Surfaces 
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(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 
demand for carrying fluid moving 
under high pressure. 

It’s A Deal. But National Cylinder 
was only a half owner of Tube Turns. 
The other half belonged to the Girdler 
Corporation, an engineering specialist 
in gas processing plants. Instead of 
trying to buy the other 50% interest 
in Tube Turns, Haines proposed mer- 
ger to Girdler Corp. and was prompt- 
ly accepted. 

The merger, as it turned out, was 
well timed. The big U.S. capital 
spending boom was just getting under 
way and all three NCG divisions, 
Tube Turns, the oxygen division and 
Girdler, handsomely benefited. In 
1953, the first year of the merger, 
earnings sailed to a new high of $2.52 
a share, dipped only moderately to 
$2.17 in the 1954 “recession,” and 
climbed to a record $3.90 last year 
when many a large chemical pro- 
ducer was feeling rather pinched for 
profits. 

Can Haines keep National Cylinder 
Gas going at the present high pres- 
sure rate? That, of course, depends 
largely on the future rate of capital 
spending and National Cylinder Gas’ 
ability to keep up with the competi- 
tion. 

Haines, however, feels that he ‘has 
laid a solid base for the future. “We 
always,” says he, “increase our divi- 
dend when we believe we have an 
excellent chance of continuing it at 
the higher level.” To make his point 
clear, Haines promptly boosted his 
annual dividend from 37%c a quarter 
to 45c, making the fourth straight 
increase since the merger. 


MACHINERY 


OFF THE HOOK 


Faced with a $30-million lia- 
bility, United Shoe Machinery 
settled last month for 2% 


cents on the dollar. 





As if to partially redeem the gloomy 
trend in United Shoe Machinery’s* 
declining earnings this last fiscal year, 
last month one bright spot appeared: 
settlement of rival Compo Shoe Ma- 
chinery’s three-and-a-half-year-old 
antitrust suit against United. Charg- 
ing “monopolistic” dominance of the 
shoe machinery market by United, 
Compo had estimated its lost profits 
at $10 million, asked triple damages 
for a total of $30 million. Final nego- 
tiated figure: $750,000 cash. 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1956-57): high, 6154; low 46. Divi- 
dend (1956): $4.50. Indicated 1957 yout: 
$2.50. Earnings r share (1956): 34° otal 

: $131.4 million. Ticker symbol: USH. 
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THE STANDARD "500" 
HOW DOES IT STACK AGAINST THE DJ? 


The The 

“§00" pil 
May '46 to june "49 — 36% — 24% 
june ‘49 to Jan. "53 + 97 + 82 
Jan. "53 to Sept. "53 — 21 — 13 
Sept. "53 to Aug. 56 +119 +104 
Aug. 56 to Feb. '57 — 14 — 13 


1944) 4 


WALL STREET 





ELECTRONIC 
YARDSTICK 


Now, thanks to electronic 

brains, investors for the first 

time can get a rapid, repre- 

sentative and reliable answer 

to the familiar query: “How’s 
the market?” 


“How’s the market?” tens of thou- 
sands of investors ask thousands of 
customers’ men every day. The an- 
swer they are most likely to get is 
that “the Dow” is up (or down) so 
many points by such and such an 
hour. 

“The Dow,” of course, is that 
clumsily weighted average of 30 top- 


S&P’S SCHMUTZ: 
a really average average? 


STOCK PRICE INDEXES 
1941-1943=10 


55 


grade industrial companies known as 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Average. 
Distorted by dozens of stock splits 
and made up of a disproportionate 
number of high-priced stocks, the 
DJI’s recent price of around 470 bears 
little relation to the actual average 
price of shares listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, which is 
roughly $49. Wall Streeters have long 
complained about the DJI’s unrelia- 
bility as a basic yardstick. But, like 
the weather, few ever did anything 
about it.* 


$&P’s “500.” Last month, how- 
ever, Wall Street’s Standard & Poor’s 
organization came up with an answer 
of its own. To replace the DJI as the 
standard market measure, it offered 
its own new Standard & Poor’s 500 
Average. Unlike the 30-stock DJI, 
the S&P “500” is based on no fewer 
than 500 stocks representing a full 90% 
of the value of the Big Board stocks. 
Better yet, the new average has a 
price (recently $47.40) close to that 
of the actual average price of the Big 
Board stocks. Standard & Poor’s ex- 
pects great things for its index. “We 
believe,” proclaims S&P President 
Charles A. Schmutz, “it will clear up 
once and for all the confusion re- 
garding the apparent lack of relation- 
ship between market averages and the 
prices of the individual stocks.” 


Such an average has long been a 
Wall Street dream. But one serious 
problem stood in its way: how to 
compute it fast enough to get a quick 
answer. Standard & Poor’s put its 
head together with Melpar, Inc., elec- 
tronic research and development sub- 


*Most other market averages, such as the 
New York Times’ 50-stock and Standard & 
Poor’s 90-stock average, are subject to at 
least some of the same criticisms. 
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FAST ACTION: printed tick 
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sidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co. Through the use of Melpar’s 
battery of electronic brains, they 
came up with a solution. 

Brain Power. They set a Burroughs’ 
Datatron computer to edit the New 
York Stock Exchange tape, disregard 
quotations for all but the 500 stocks, 
add up their value, and adjust it to 
an “average” figure expressed in 
terms of a 1941-1943 base of 10. It 
now takes Standard & Poor’s well 
under a minute from the time the 
tape is punched to compute its hourly 
average. “Datatron,” enthuses Mel- 
par’s Lawrence Rosenfeld, “speeds 
up the intelligence of human beings 
1,000 times.” 

Already, Standard & Poor’s can 
claim considerable credit for its in- 
dex. In December, the average value of 
all 1,077 stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange rose $1.80 or roughly 
3.5%. The Dow-Jones index rose 
$26.69, or roughly 5%. But the Stand- 
ard & Poor’s “500” was much closer 
to the actual average than the DJI: 
it rose $1.48 or about 3%. Enthused 
Charley Schmutz: “The most com- 


plete and technically accurate meas- 
ure of the market ever devised.” 



























TAPE WATCHER, NEW STYLE: 
always a ready answer 
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AUTO PARTS 


ROUND ROBIN 


After liquidating its assets 
once, Pressed Metals of Amer- 
ica is preparing to do it again. 





Was it really a company, Wall Street 
asked itself last month, or a revolving 
door? For the second time in little 
over a year, directors of Pressed 
Metals of America* had thrown in 
the towel, prepared to liquidate the 
company and start from scratch. 
Twice Told Tale. For Ex-President 
John Leighton, it was an old story. 
Three years ago, beset simultaneously 
by rising costs and declining orders, 
Leighton had proclaimed that it was 
“too late to save the business” founded 
by his father, and reluctantly pro- 
posed to liquidate it. After warding 
off the advances of Sydney Albert’s 
ill-fated Bellanca Corp., Leighton 
jumped at an ofier from Boy Wonder 
Financier Frederick W. Richmond, 
34, whose price was $2.7 million. 
Pressed Metals’ corporate shell and 
its remaining assets were soon going 
in opposite ways. The shell, known 
as PRM, Inc. (now Associated Artists 
Productions), soon was established in 
the movie business through purchase 
of Warner Brothers’ film library. 
Meanwhile Richmond and Leighton, 
who stayed on as president, went to 
work to put Pressed Metals back on 
its feet. Before long they had merged 
Pressed Metals into the corporate 
shell of American Bantam Car, with 
the aim of putting American Bantam’s 
sizable tax losses to good use. Then 
Richmond set out to reclaim PMA 
standing as an auto parts supplier. 
In all, Pressed Metals proceeded to 
introduce twelve new products. Most 
of them, however, failed to meet the 
requirements of the big automakers, 






*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1956-57): high, 144; low, 44. Dividend 


(1956): none. Indicated 1957 payout: none. 
Earnings per share (1956): 4c (after special 
credits). Total assets: $3.6 million. icker 


symbol: PMA. 
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and Pressed Metals was denied con- 
tracts by its only customers. With 
nowhere else to go for business, oper- 
ations quickly slipped into the red. 
By last June, Leighton could report 
only a token $92,111 profit, and but for 
$231,752 brought in by the sale of 
American Bantam property, it would 
have been a loss instead. Just five 
months later, Pressed Metals’ operat- 
ing deficit had risen to $521,075. 

Repeat Performance. By this time, 
Richmond was ready to admit defeat. 
Sales projections, he announced, 
strongly indicated “continued adverse 
earnings.” His proposal: to liquidate 
the company’s $3.6 million worth of 
assets, use the proceeds, along with 
a $720,000 tax loss carryforward and 
an American Stock Exchange listing, 
to acquire a profitable business. In no 
time at all, stockholders agreed. 

But while Richmond made off with 
Pressed Metals’ newest shell, what 
would happen to its operating assets? 
From Leighton himself last month 
came a tentative answer: if he could 
swing it, he intended to organize a 
group and buy the assets himself. 
Said he: “I really think this business 
has a future.” 


FINANCIER RICHMOND: 
he went from shell to shell 
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IF YOU BUY OR RECOMMEND 
STEEL STOCKS 


this short quiz can be profitable to you! 


Here are three questions about the steel industry that are 
most frequently asked by the Wall Street experts. How 
many can you answer? Par for the course is one out of three. 


Try it! 


1. “Will other metals and materials, such as 
aluminum, seriously threaten steel’s demand?” 


0) YES [JNO 


Last year the total domestic consumption of 
aluminum and plastics amounted to 3% of steel 
production by weight, about 17% by volume. 
Other metals and materials compete only where 
they possess technical advantages. Their growth 
has come about in the development of new uses 
or at the expense of other metals and materials. 
Why? Because of steel’s versatility and lower 
price. The mass market belongs to King Steel. 
No other product on the horizon can come close 
in price. Basic steel is approximately a sixth the 
cost of aluminum, a ninth the cost of copper and 
a fraction the cost of most plastics. Steel’s great- 
est advantage lies in its low, low cost. 


2. “Will new steel expansion —such as 
Republic’s multi-million-dollar program—create 
an over-production that can eventually hurt 
the industry?” (J Yes (JNO 


The growth of the steel industry has kept pace 
with the growth of our ever-expanding economy, 
which has been increasing about 3% to 4% 
annually. Few people realize how fast our country 
is really growing: We’ve added 20 million people 
in the last seven years and we'll add another 
35 million during the next ten. The industry will 


have to expand present production by at least 
20% just to keep up with our population growth. 
The added movement of people to the suburbs, 
coupled with the required homes, super-highways, 
schools and utility services, will absorb millions 
of tons of steel each year. New products and 
processes will lend their weight to the demand 
for steel. It is fairly evident that steel con- 
sumption will continue to grow along with our 
national demands. 


3. “Are there really new processes being 
developed that will reduce the cost per ton of 
new steel capacity?” C) Yes [JNO 


Leading steel companies, such as Republic, are 
spending millions of dollars to scrutinize present 
methods of making steel to find new and less 
costly ways. This look at the efficiency of 
present-day steelmaking is one of the long-range 
objectives of Republic’s new “Research Center” 
at Independence, Ohio. For one example, some 
150 scientists and technicians will concern them- 
selves here with a commercially feasible way of 
directly reducing iron ore to iron. This direct 
reduction of ore could cut the cost of steelmak- 
ing. The continuing search for new ways of 
making steel better and at lower cost is essential 
to Republic’s growth. 


If you’ve answered the first and second questions 
with a“No,” and the third question with a“ Yes,” 
you sir, are, verily, a man of steel. 


REPUBLIC STEEL General Offices: Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Where diversification creates stability 
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THE ECONOMY 


HOW MANY 
HOUSES? 


The building industry is play- 
ing its annual guessing game 
these days, but rarely have 
the results ranged so widely. 





Across the U.S., Irish sweepstakes 
tickets were sprouting like premature 
spring greenery last month. But ordi- 
nary citizens were not the only ones 
taking a big chance. So was the na- 
tion’s building industry. From giant 
materials company to contractor on 
the corner, the builders were gam- 
bling on a vital statistic which could 
not be known until year’s end: the 
number of new houses to be built in 
1957. 


Basic Indicator. Their hazards at 
guesses involved no small stakes: 
fully one third of all U-S. fixed capital 
investment goes into housing. Like a 
ripple in a pool, the influence of 
builders’ outlays widens throughout 
the economy. New houses mean new 
sewers and sidewalks, electricity and 
appliances, schools and transportation. 

Thus it is not merely the builders 
themselves who look to housing starts 
and to industrial and commercial con- 
struction as basic indicators of the na- 
tion’s prosperity. Among the first and 
most extremely affected are the build- 
ing materials suppliers. If their 
guesses run too high, they face glut 
(as in gypsum last year) or idle ca- 
pacity. If their estimates are set too 
low, they sacrifice profits. So the 
building industry tries its utmost to 
come up with the best estimates pos- 
sible of the volume of housing demand 
to be expected. 

Never in recent years have the 
builders and their allies been so 
puzzled as to where to set their sights, 
or so far apart in their estimates. Last 
year, 1.12 million new housing starts 
were made, the fifth highest yearly 
number on record. This year it is 
anyone’s guess. 

Quartet. 
ticators 
groups: 

The stand-patters, who believe 
housing starts will be about what they 
were in 1956. Among them: Housing 
Administrator Albert Cole, Economist 
George Cline Smith of F. W. Dodge 
Co., Ruberoid Co.’s President Stanley 
Woodward. Says Woodward: “There 
is a silver lining to the black cloud 
hanging over homebuilders.” 

The mildly pessimistic, a group who 
think the number will be down to one 


The industry’s prognos- 
naturally fall into four 
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DECLINE and FALL 


Housing starts (colored line) have been 
falling ever since 1950, despite rising na- 
tional income. But the drop in unit starts is 
misleading; the decline in dollar volume 
(broken line) has been considerably less. 








1952 1953 1954 1955 = 1956 


million. In its rank: the Department 
of Commerce, the Association of Gen- 
eral Contractors, and National Gyp- 
sum’s normally sanguine (and very 
often right) Chairman Melvin Baker. 

Other prophets of doom believe new 
housing starts will break below one 
million for the first time in nine 
years. Among them: some forty in- 
fluential members of the National 
Association of Home Builders, who 
expect 900,000 new starts this year; 
some members of the pulse-feeling 
Mortgage Bankers Association, who 
say they think 850,000—even 700,000 
—might be a more realistic figure. 

A rare bird indeed is the man who 
will predict more housing starts in 
1957 than in 1956. One such: Archi- 
tectural Forum’s Miles Colean, who 
set his sights on no less than 1.2 mil- 
lion starts. His optimism was tempered 
with one big proviso: the assumption 
that mortgage money will loosen up. 
But early this month, even he was los- 
ing confidence, backtracked slightly. 


STATISTIC. IN THE MAKING: 
like a ripple on a pool 


Hangover. Even the most bullish 
builders are not at all sure that tight 
money alone is responsible for sagging 
home construction. Many believe that 
by now the edge has been taken off 
housing demand by postwar building. 
Says Georgia Pacific Corp.’s Chair- 
man Owen Cheatham: “It was just as 
well that fewer homes were built in 
1956; it allowed the market to digest 
the hangover from 1955 building.” 

Even in the more optimistic esti- 
mates there is small comfort to the 
industry, accustomed as it is to a de- 
cade of building boom. But though 
they are small consolation for imme- 
diate losses, prospects for the years 
ahead are bright. Even at the height 
of the building boom, the U.S. spent 
less on housing in relation to its na- 
tional wealth than it did in the Twen- 
ties. Then the U.S. built one new 
house for each 100 persons; last year 
the ratio was only one for each 140. 
To all of which the economists add a 
prediction of their own: that as the 
rate of new family formations rises 
sharply toward the end of the decade, 
demand for new homes will also soar. 


TEXTILES 


FIVE-YEAR PEAK 


Celanese’ 1956 performance 
was even better than it looked. 


CEeLANESE Corp. oF AMeERrIcA’s* Presi- 
dent Harold Blancke was uncommonly 
jubilant last month. Despite a “slow” 
textile market, Celanese had handily 
closed out its best year since 1951. 
Sales had increased a moderate 6% to 
$188.3 million, while profits had shot 
up somewhat faster—nearly 10% all 
told to $16.7 million. “This,” Blancke 
explained, “was the result of improved 
performance by each of the company’s 
operating divisions.” 

Even Blancke’s generally erratic 
textile division, from which 70% of 
Celanese’ sales are derived, was 
booming, piled up its highest sales in 
five years. New industrial and non- 
apparel markets also had opened up 
for Celanese fibers, and Celanese’ 
new Arnel fiber had apparently made 
a hit in the apparel trades. Moreover, 
Celanese’ 1956 performance was ac- 
tually better than it looked at first 
glance. In 1955, Celanese’ $15.4 million 
profit had been plumped out by a $4 
million tax refund. With that ex- 
cluded, its 1956 profits had expanded 
not 10% but'a full 50%. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57): 
high, 214g; low, 133g. Dividend (1956): 624c. 
Indicated 1957 payout: 65c. Earnings per 
share (1956): $2.08. Total assets: $319.9 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: CZ. 
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Why all the activity in New England Electric? 


ForBES, MARCH 15, 1957 


EXTRACTING SEVEN 
POWER DIVIDENDS 
FROM A 

HIGH YIELD 

RIVER 


Seven well-placed power stations squeeze practically 
every last kilowatt of electric power from the waters of 
New England’s picturesque Deerfield River. Yankee frugal- 
ity? Perhaps, but Yankee ingenuity, too, and ingenuity is 
the watchword in this thriving region where New England 
Electric is investing millions of dollars each year to keep 
ahead of power demands of new and long established 
industries — reflecting the true prosperity of the new 
New England. 


All this means good living and profit to New Englanders 
-—and profit, too, for the farsighted folks in other sections 
of the country who have investments in New England 
business and industry. 

















GE GAS-TURBINE ELECTRIC ON 


RAIL EQUIPMENT 


THE CHALLENGER 


Can General Electric’s gas 
turbine locomotive give the 
diesel a run for its money? 





WHEN Union Pacific* President Arthur 
A. Stoddard last month placed the 
second section of a three-part, $38- 
million order for forty-five 8,500 
horsepower gas-turbine-electric loco- 
motives with General Electric’st 
Locomotive & Car Equipment divi- 
sion, railroad men _ began asking 
themselves a big question: Will the 
gas turbine crowd diesel locomotives 
off the nation’s rails? 

Stoddard put the first of UP’s pres- 
ent fleet of twenty-five 4,500 horse- 
power locomotives into service back 
in 1952. Ever since the industry has 
pondered its multibillion dollar ques- 
tion. But Stoddard has been little help 
in supplying an answer. Obviously he 
thinks highly of gas turbines or he 
would not buy them. But he has been 
notably reluctant to say just how well 
the turbine stacks up against the 
diesel. 

Neck & Neck. Enough, however, is 
now known about the gas turbine to 
reach some conclusions. Except that 
the turbine takes fairly steep hills in 
easier stride than the diesel, on the 
road there is no significant choice 
between the two. At $100 per horse- 
power, the turbine costs no more 
than the diesel, but it packs in more 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57): 
high, 3912; low, 2714. Dividend (1956): $1.75. 
Indicated 1957 payout: $1.60. Earnings per 
share (1956): $3.36. Total assets: $1,433.9 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: UP. 


+Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57): 


high, 6512; low, 52%. Dividend (1956): $2. 
Indicated 1957 gezons: $2. Earnings r share 
1956): $2.45. Total assets: $1,727.6 million. 


Ticker symbol: GE. 
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THE UNION PACIFIC 


horsepower per foot—5l vs. the 
diesel’s 35—which is a matter of no 
small importance in maneuvering a 
heavy locomotive around crowded 
shops and yards. 

The big advantages come in off- 
road costs. Because it has fewer mov- 
ing parts to wear out, the turbine is 
easier and cheaper to maintain. GE 
estimates, for example, that its 8,500 
horsepower jobs should cut main- 
tenance costs 25%. On the road, the 
diesel originally had the advantage 
on fuel costs; but today the turbine is 
probably a little less costly to operate. 
If, however, the turbine is to give the 
diesel a run for its money, the sav- 
ings will probably have to be con- 
siderable. So far, the U.S.’ largest 
diesel locomotive builder, General 
Motors, refuses to take the turbine 
seriously, argues that whatever ad- 
vantages it may have are so slight as 
to be negligible. 

Power & Speed. The diesel still has 
a somewhat superior tractive effort— 
its ability, that is, to start a train roll- 
ing. But for the UP speed is probably 
quite as important as power. UP gets 
40% of its traffic from connections, 





UP’S STODDARD: 
he came back for more 








classifies 55% of its freight as “agri- 
cultural products” (largely perish- 
ables) and “manufactures and miscel- 
laneous,” all of which require rapid 
handling. Thus, what the UP needs is 
a locomotive which can move heavy 
loads and move them fast. For this 
purpose, the gas turbine does a better 
job. 

Currently UP’s 25 turbines (2.8% 
of its total 892-locomotive fleet) 
handle 10% of its freight tonnage, 
have played no small part in making 
UP one of the industry’s most efficient 
freight haulers (second only to the 
Norfolk & Western last year). They 
also enabled it a year or so ago to 
handle freight faster than any other 
railroad in the world. “These newest 
turbines,” claims Stoddard, “should 
enable us to do an even better job.” 

Visions & Purposes. Unbeatable for 
special heavy-duty assignments, the 
gas turbine is no match for the diesel 
on less strenuous jobs. Because of its 
voracious appetite for fuel, it cannot 
yet be scaled down for general pur- 
pose operations and still compete. Its 
builder, General Electric, has made 
studies of a 3000-4000 horsepower 
freight-passenger locomotive, but so 
far nothing has come from them. Even 
now Guy W. Wilson, general manager 
of GE’s railroad division, confesses 
that the fuel problem makes low-speed 
turbine switchers wholly visionary. 

The turbine, Wilson admits, would 
have a considerably greater advantage 
if it could be fired with coal rather 
than low-grade bunker oil. Diesel 
fuel costs around 83c per million BTU, 
coal only 20c. “The only trouble is 
we don’t know how to burn coal in a 
turbine.” 

Researchers are hard at work, how- 
ever, trying to find ways to do it. 
Thus the Locomotive Development 
Committee of Bituminous Coal Re- 
search, Inc., sponsored by a group of 
coal-carrying railroads and coal com- 
panies, has been making extensive 
tests on a coal-fired turbine. One day 
Alco Products hopes to embody the 
resulting power plant in a locomotive 
for the UP. For if it could be fueled 
with coal, the turbine might well send 
the diesel scurrying after the steamer 
toward the scrap heap. 

Even fueled by oil, Wilson says, the 
turbine should have at least a limited 
market. General Motors to the con- 
trary, what is good for UP clearly 
ought to be good for a number of 
other railroads—the Northern Pacific 
or the Canadian National, for instance 
—which boast relatf¥ely long hauls, 
require high power and speed. “These 
Union Pacific models,” says Wilson, 
“are custom-built jobs. So far we 
haven’t tried to sell them to anyone 
else. The railroads just keep coming 
to us to ask about them.” 
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INCO NICKEL PROGRESS REPORT 


PLATINUM 


PALLADIUM 


IRIDIUM 


RHODIUM 


y | 
I 
SILVER TELLURIUM 


RUTHENIUM 


SELENIUM SULPHUR DIOXIDE 


COBALT 


Inco shows 


: IRON ORE 


how research wrests these 
14 elements from Nickel ores 


Recovering iron ore is one of the most recent developments 


Inco-Canada traces its start to a 
“strike” of copper ore near Sudbury, 
Ontario. 

Early, the miners were dismayed 
to discover that the ore also contained 
Nickel, which prevented copper 
recovery. 

Metaliurgists found the way 

They discovered how to separate 
Nickel from copper—and, step by step, 
how to recover twelve more elements 
from the ores. 


Inco more-from-the-ore research 


Inco-Canada process research keeps 
up a tireless hunt for new ways—and 
for more efficient ways—to get more 
and more from its Nickel ores. 
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And it has developed practical 
operations for those new ways. 
Among the most recent : oxygen flash 
smelting of copper concentrates, 
electrolytic refining of cobalt. 


Even more recently it pioneered a 
process for recovering iron ore. 


Now producing iron ore 


In its new plant, Inco-Canada is now 
recovering high-grade iron ore from 
pyrrhotite. It is the highest-grade 


iron ore now produced in quantity in 
North America. 

And just this year process studies 
are being carried out which may add 
elemental sulphur to the sulphur now 
recovered in other forms. 

See the new, 54-minute Inco color 
film, “Milling and Smelting”. Loaned 
to technical societies, universities, 
industry. Write to Dept. 55f, 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
New York 5, N.Y. 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., is the U. 8. affiliate of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited (Inco -Canada) 
—producer of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, Iron Ore, Tellurium, Selenium and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals 
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Royal McBee serves 








thousands of growing businesses 
the world over with... 



















... Typewriters 


Royal—world’s largest selling typewriter by far— 
in greater demand than ever...quality leader in 
electrics, standards, portables—and now the auto- 
matic Robotyper multiplying output up to 16 times 






... Data Processing 
Methods, Equipment 


McBee Keysort punched cards, machines, equip- 
ment and supplies — used by organizations of all 
sizes to keep management’s operating information 
and control up to the minute . . . and coming soon, 
new automatic tabulating keypunch equipment 
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... Electronic 
Computers 


Mobile, compact, economical 
machines for high-speed compu- 
tation, with mass assembly and 
storage of data...the new LGP-30 


Summary of Results 





Six Months Ended January 31st 1957 1956 









Income from Sales of Products, Services, etc. $52,808,554 $46,862,425 


Net Profit after Depreciation but before 
Federal Taxes on Income .............. $ 6,456,973 $ 6,398,823 






















, Provision for Federal Taxes on Income ..... 3,322,976 3,213,324 
Computer, meeting the complex Net Profit after Depreciation and Provision 
needs of smaller as well as the for Federal Taxes on Income ........... $ 3,133,997 $ 3,185,499 


largest companies—adding a new 
dimension to Royal McBee’s tra- Earned per Share — Common Stock ........ $1.93 $1.96* 


dition of service to the world of *includes non-recurring income equal to 14 cents per common share, resulting 
business for over half a century from an award In litigation. 


(Subject to year-end adjustments and audit) 



















ROYAL McBEE Corporation 


General Offices, Port Chester, N.Y. Plants in Hartford, Conn./Athens,O./St. Louis, Mo./ Ogden, Utah/ Toronto, Ont./ Montreal, Que. 
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STEEL 


THE COMPANY 
NOBODY WANTED 


Ten years ago the Govern- 

ment had trouble finding 

anyone to buy Lone Star 

Steel. Today it is surprisingly 
robust. 


Arter World War II, when the US. 
Government undertook to sell its $29- 
million pig iron plant at Daingerfield 
(Tex.), it found it had something of 
a white elephant on its hands. The 
reason was not hard to see. As its 
major raw material, the plant used 
costly beneficiated Texas ore. More- 
over, the big mill had never actually 
produced a pound of pig iron; even at 
war’s end it was turning out only coke 
and a small quantity of beneficiated 
ore. Regardless of what the Govern- 
ment might be able to do with it in 
wartime, skeptics said, private indus- 
try could never make a go of it in 
peacetime. 

Compounding the trouble, the Gov- 
ernment proposed to sell the plant not 
as a unit, but piece by piece. When 
all the bids were in, they totaled a far 
from princely $3.5 million, or only 12 
cents on the dollar. 

At this point Eugene Ben Germany, 
now 64, then newly-elected president 
of Lone Star Steel,* which had built 
and operated the plant for the Gov- 
ernment during the war, stepped in. 
His offer: $7.5 million for the whole 
operation, or about 26c on the dollar. 
Thus on January 1, 1948, Lone Star 
Steel became a private enterprise. 

Missed Boat. As was abundantly 
clear last month, the skeptics had 
missed the boat. In nine years, Gene 
Germany’s report showed, Lone Star’s 
sales have risen nearly 440%, its prof- 
its nearly 220% (see chart). In 1956 
alone the company turned a tidy 
$10.2-million profit on sales of $88 
million. Thus in less than a decade, 
Germany, a onetime oil man, has suc- 
ceeded in transforming Lone Star into 
one of the industry’s major producers 
of pipe for the oil industry. 

But it has not been an easy con- 
quest for Gene Germany. Once he 
gained title to the Daingerfield plant, 
Germany put Lone Star’s pig iron fa- 
cilities into operation, set about mak- 
ing Lone Star a bona fide steelmaker. 
But for the Korean War, however, he 
might never have had his chance. 
With the Government’s financial and 
moral support, Germany proceeded to 


*Traded over-the-counter. 
(1957) : high, 325g; low, 2454. Dividend (1956) : 
none. Indicated 1957 payout: 10% in stock. 
Earnings per share (1956) : $3.84. Total assets: 
$123.7 million. 


Price range 
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LONE STAR’S GERMANY: 
for an elephant, 26c on the $1 


build 550,000 tons of annual steelmak- 
ing capacity. By 1953, Lone Star was 
turning out its first pipe; by 1954, as 
breaking-in costs soared, it piled up 
its first deficit. 

But it was the dark before the 
dawn. With its new facilities digested, 
Lone Star’s profits began to sky- 
rocket. By last year, Lone Star was 
established as the nation’s seventh 
largest pipe producer, controlled 15% 
of the six-state market it serves, and 
seemed sure to snag an even larger 
share. To make sure he gets it, Ger- 
many currently is adding another 
open hearth furnace, which will boost 
Lone Star’s capacity 100,000 tons. 


Sales in Millions of Dollars 
LONE STAR 
PROGRESS 


Though Lone Stor Steel’s sales 
have skyrocketed spectacularly 
since 1948... 
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Mortgage Debt in Millions of Dollars 

But due to restrictions stemming from 
100+ Lone Star’s mounting indebt- 
edness, so far stockhold- 


ers have not benefited 
directly. 
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Also underway: a new stretch reduc- 
ing mill to expand pipe production. 

Profitable Edge. Lone Star’s stra- 
tegic location in both markets and 
raw materials has played no small 
part in Lone Star’s rising fortunes. A 
good 75% of U.S. oil & gas operations 
are within 500 miles of its front coor, 
a fact which gives Lone Star a dis- 
tinct edge in competition with such 
Pittsburgh-based producers as Jones 
& Laughlin and National Supply. Di- 
rectly or indirectly, users of Pitts- 
burgh-made pipe must’ pay sizable 
freight, storage and handling charges; 
buyers of Lone Star Steel pipe can 
back their trucks up at the plant’s 
loading platforms and haul away pipe 
as they need it. Not slow to capital- 
ize on this advantage, Germany has 
set his prices low enough to get the 
business. But most of the transpor- 
tation savings wind up as profit. 

Accessible ore gives Germany an- 
other trump card. Pittsburgh pro- 
ducers import their ore from as far 
away as Lake Superior; Germany gets 
all of his from within 300 miles of the 
Daingerfield plant. Thus ore, which 
costs Pittsburgh producers something 
like 18c a unit (i.e., 22.4 lbs.) deliv- 
ered, costs Lone Star 8c a unit includ- 
ing beneficiation. Helped too by one 
of the industry’s most efficient plants, 
Gene Germany easily brings down 
more profit per dollar of sales than 
any of the major producers. Com- 
pared with Big Steel’s 8c and Youngs- 
town’s and Jones & Laughlin’s 6c, 
Lone Star turns a 14c profit on every 
dollar of sales. 

Out from Under. But Lone Star’s 9,- 
500 stockholders have yet to see their 
share of these fat profits. Not that 
they have not fared well. From 6 in 
1948, Lone Star’s stock had risen in 
the over-the-counter market to over 
30 last month. But stockholders have 
still to pocket their first dividend. 
Reason: government loan agreements 
forbid dividend payments without 
government consent. But last month 
Gene Germany asked—and got—gov- 
ernment consent to a 10% stock divi- 
dend, will probably press again with- 
in a year or so for permission to make 
a cash payment. 

Gene Germany’s biggest job right 
now is to trim Lone Star Steel’s still 
sizable debt (see chart). “Within the 
last thirteen months,” he points out, 
“we have paid off $26 million of it, 
and at that rate we won’t owe the 
Government a thing within three 
years.” This involves a change of 
tactics: originally Germany had hoped 
merely to refinance the debt. “But,” 
he explains, “money is so tight now 
we doubt it’s possible; we would have 
to pay a higher rate and take less 
favorable terms.” Adds Germany, 
who himself owns 40,000 shares of 
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Lone Star Steel’s common: “Unless 
the stockholders are going to benefit, 
I can’t see any advantage in refinanc- 
ing.” 

Meanwhile, Lone Star Steel is pre- 
paring for a record year. Steel pipe 
these days is only slightly less short 
than structural steel and plate and 
Gene Germany happily reports more 
orders are flowing into Lone Star’s 
sales office than the company can hope 
to handle. “We won’t double our 
profits this: year as we did last,” he 
says. “But the percentage gain will 
be considerable.” 


MOVIES 


RESERVED SEAT 


Broker Gerald Canter wanted 

to be a director of National 

Theatres. So he got himself 

elected—just like in the 
movies. 


In The Solid Gold Cadillac, Laura 
Partridge (Judy Holliday), a nice, 
naive holder of 10 shares of “Inter- 
national Projects, Inc.,”” makes such a 
nuisance of herself at annual meetings 
that management grudgingly gives 
her a sinecure as director of stock- 
holder relations. So well has she made 
off with the hearts and proxies of 
small shareholders by film’s end, that 
she controls the whole shebang. 


A Simple Ambition. No International 


Projects is Los Angeles’ National 
Theatres, Inc.,* and “no neophyte 
in corporate finance” is B. (for 


Bernard) Gerald Cantor, 40, presi- 
dent of Beverly Hills’ Cantor, Fitz- 
gerald & Co., stock brokers. Twenty- 
two years in the business, Cantor 
is, among other things, a director 
of Butler Brothers. Nevertheless 
at National’s annual meeting last 
month, Cantor pulled something of a 
Partridge. 

A 10,000-share holder of National 
stock, Cantor admittedly had no bone 
to pick with the way management 
was running the show. “Their ef- 
forts” he said, “are very interesting, 
but they could be more aggressive.” 
All the same, he cherished a simple 
ambition: a seat on National’s board. 
Asked to state his qualifications, 
Cantor’s reply was devastatingly di- 
rect. His own 10,000 shares, plus 2,000 
others owned by friends, said Cantor, 
were all the qualifications he needed. 

A Few Ideas. Sure enough, when it 
came to cumulative voting, Cantor’s 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57): 


high, 914; low, 7. Dividend (1956): 50c. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: 50c. 

(1956): $1.72. 

Ticker symbol: 


Earnings per share 
Total assets: $57 million. 
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cohorts, who had corralled 5 million 
votes out of 7.7 million outstanding, 
easily carried the day. Earlier, Na- 
tional’s President Elmer Rhoden had 
expressed misgivings about Cantor’s 
candidacy. In a message to stock- 
holders, he had pointed out that Can- 
didate Cantor’s apparent motive 
sprang from having recommended 
National’s shares to a number of his 
clients. But with Cantor a duly 
elected director, Rhoden gracefully 
backpedaled. “I’m sure he will be a 
constructive member of the board,” 
said Rhoden. Echoed Cantor with 
equal geniality: “I look forward to a 
long, happy and constructive relation- 
ship with my new associates. These 
gentlemen are all fine, upstanding 
people.” 

But Cantor soon made it clear that 
he means to be a working director, 
already has a few ideas for beefing 
up the big chain, whose subsidiaries 
own 136 theaters, lease 188 others. He 





BROKER CANTOR: 
he elbowed his way in 


would, he said, like to see National: 
1) buy up more of its own stock in 
the open market; 2) improve its 
money-making theaters and sell off 
its money-losers; 3) diversify into 
other lines. 

Actually National is already doing 
much of what broker Cantor pro- 
poses. In its last fiscal year (ended in 
September), the chain earned $570,- 
000, or 2le a share, from sale of 
theaters, plus a fat $2.4 million (88c 
a share) by unloading Manhattan’s 
cavernous Roxy Theatre, its only 
Gotham outlet. While the Roxy was 
not a money-loser, it did, President 
Rhoden felt, keep too much of Na- 
tional’s equity nest egg in one box 
office basket. 

In so lightening ship last year, 
National boosted its net from 1955’s 
$1.04 a share to $1.72, reduced long- 
term debt by $4.3 million and added 
$3.6 million to working capital (left 
on hand: almost $10 million). But 





without similar non-recurring earn- 
ings this year, Wall Street expects 
National’s earnings to slip below last 
year’s showing. 

“I'm No Heckler.” Nevertheless last 
month National’s directors, including 
Cantor, had reason to feel cheerful. 
Given a green light by the Justice 
Department, they were set to go 
ahead with a $2-million essay into 
independent film production. Mean- 
while, National’s box office revenues, 
thanks largely to such crowd-drawers 
as Mike Todd’s Around the World in 
80 Days, Warners’ Spirit of St. Louis, 
United Artist's King and Four 
Queens, were running a thumping 
60% ahead of those a year ago. And 
just by way of coincidence, Colum- 
bia’s The Solid Gold Cadillac was 
making the rounds of National thea- 
ters, doing a solid business. 

Director Cantor had, in fact, him- 
self seen the movie and enjoyed it. 
But, said he, any comparison between 
his coup and Laura Partridge’s was 
“just ridiculous.” Explained Cantor: 
“l'm no heckler. I’m not interested 
in disturbing people. It’s always good 
to have outside thinking. The im- 
portant thing is to be constructive.” 


WALL STREET 


WHICH WAY? 


In last month’s mixed-up 
market, there was still some 
consolation for the bulls. 





Watt Street is seldom a one-way 
street, and last month was no ex- 
ception. Overwhelmingly the Can- 
yon’s professionals were bearish. But 
some facts refused to fit perfectly into 
their gloomy picture. One such oddity 
was pointed out at month’s end by 
one of the ablest pros of all, Hayden, 
Stone’s Kenneth Ward. 

“The Dow-Jones averages,” noted 
Ward, “have been declining since the 
April 1956 closing high of 521.05. 
[Yet] the number of new individual 
lows attained on each of the four 
subsequent setbacks has diminished 
steadily. As against 240 new lows 
reached during the May decline, 225 
issues touched bottom in September, 
176 in November and 149 at the re- 
cent [January-February] low point.” 

“fIf], as many claim,” observed 
Ward, “the market had been weaker 
all along than the averages, the num- 
ber of individual new lows should 
have increased and not decreased.” 

Did it mean that the bears might be 
getting ahead of themselves? Re- 
plies Ward: “I’m not saying what it 
means; I’m just asking.” 
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angar check 


Every DC-7 in one of the country’s 
biggest air fleets gets a hangar check 
after 2,500 hours of flight time — 
a seven-day, seven-night overhaul at 
least twice a year. In between times 
there are daily inspections, 100-hour 
checks, and a dozen engine changes. 
But the hangar check is the big job— 


8,000 man hours of work spent on 
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5,400 different jobs to turn the plane 
out again as good as new—or better. 
Not that an investment program re- 
quires that kind of care—it doesn’t. 
But even the soundest portfolio can 
benefit from a “hangar check” now 
and then—and our Research De- 


partment always stands ready to do 


that job. There’s no charge for a 
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complete analysis of your present 
portfolio, or for our suggestions on 
just how to invest whatever funds 
you may have available in the most 
prudent manner possible. 


If you'd like to see what they think 
of the stocks you own—or any 
you're thinking of buying—just ask. 
You simply write to— 


Research Department SD-85 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. « 


Offices in 107 Cities 
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ts doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 


§ RAIL ROAD GROW? One of a serves telling what Chesapeake and Ohio 





CHESSIELAND 


One of the reasons Chessie’s railroad is growing 
so fast is that it serves a fast-growing industrial 
empire. Its eastern terminus is on Hampton 
Roads, Virginia, the country’s second busiest 
harbor. From there it reaches west to Chicago, 
and to Ludington, Mich. where its Trainferries 
form a time-saving short cut between the North- 
west and the East. 


Halfway between, it passes through the world’s 
richest coal bin, now producing at top speed to 
meet ever-increasing demand, from abroad as 
well as at home. Mines on the C&O have had a 
full coal car supply to move this vast tonnage 
to market. 


It serves the booming chemical and metallurgical 
districts of the Kanawha and Ohio River valleys, 
the varied industries of Ohio and Indiana; the 
| automotive region radiating from Detroit; and 
NORFOLg fast-growing Southern Ontario. 


ee ee rd 


C&O’s expansion program is continuing. Of major 


importance to its shipping customers this year 





are 9000 new freight cars to cost $70 million. 


Nearly half of America’s overseas export coal Chessie’s railroad is growing and going to meet 
) goes through the C&O port of Newport News, the ever-increasing service needs of its territory. 
. Virginia. An $8 million bulk cargo pier capable 


of handling more than 8 million tons of import 
ore a year will begin operation this Spring. 


Would you like the new brochure describing industrial resources 
and opportunities in C&O territory? Address: 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


3806 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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plays a hero’s role in Television 


Where things made of iron and steel 
must fight off rust and corrosion, 
you'll find tiny amounts of cadmium 
playing a man-sized part. A few ten- 
thousandths of an inch of cadmium 
plating is often adequate to guard the 
chassis of a TV set. 


Cadmium plating adds years of 
useful life, too, to components of other 
appliances and machines, to hardware 
used outdoors... 


Manufacturers like cadmium be- 
cause it’s often cheaper and faster to 
plate with than other metals and be- 
cause it solders easily. There are other 
reasons why this friendly metal i8 in 
big demand. Cadmium alloys make 
superior high-speed bearings for cars, 
boats, planes. It’s the base of the finest 


pigments of yellow, red, and orange 
for use in paints and ceramics. 
Cadmium is found in ores mined 
chiefly for zinc and lead, and Ana- 
conda is a leading producer of these 
major metals. Because of this, and 
because of skills developed by Ana- 
conda in extracting it, Anaconda is 
also a leading source of cadmium. Of 
the 9.5 million pounds refined in the 


United States in 1955, Anaconda 
produced 17%. 


In fact, Anaconda offers industry 
the world’s most extensive line of 
metals and metal products in the 
whole non-ferrous field. Anaconda and 
its manufacturing subsidiaries are 
leaders, too, in helping industry find 
ways to use these products with 


greater efficiency and profit. 56286a 
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DISTILLERS 


WHAT’S IN A NAME 


National Distillers has finally 

seen the color of some worth- 

while chemical profits, To 

celebrate, it is changing its 
name. 


RARELY in the verbose annals of cor- 
porate communications have 10,000 
words been compressed into one pic- 
ture as effectively as in National Dis- 
tillers Products’* annual report for 
1956, which was mailed out last month. 
Portrayed on the cover was an old- 
fashioned pharmacists’ scale. One 
pan of the scale held bottles of the 
famed straight whiskies (Old Crow, 
Old Grand-Dad, Old Overholt) which 
make National Distillers the No. Two 
company in the liquor industry (after 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams Ltd.). The 
other pan held a chemical retort and 
a heap of colorful powders. 

The pans balanced each other exact- 
ly. But stockholders who looked in- 
side found that the balance was not 
quite literally true. National Distil- 
lers, President John Edward Bier- 
wirth told them, had derived 34%, not 
50%, of its profits from chemicals. Its 
liquor lines still weighed in at 66% of 
profits. Nevertheless, behind that 34% 
lay the unusual story of a venture- 
some banker who wagered and 
seemed to be winning in his com- 
pany’s battle for prosperity. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range aes -S*) : 
high, 293g; low, 2034. Dividend (1956): $1 
lus'2% in stock. Indicated 1957 payout: $1. 

rnings per share (1956) : $2.11. Total assets: 
$428.4 million. Ticker symbol: DR. 





CLOSING THE GAP 
Alter the lush wartime yeors, Notional Distillers’ net 
started toppling. Only since 1953 hove earnings begun 
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... After dropping trom almost 15¢ on the sales dollar in 
1947 to @ dismal 4¢ in 1952, Notional Distillers’ pre-tox 
proftt margin lost yeor chmbed bock to better thon 8¢ 
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Trouble. When urbane, teetotaling 
Jack Bierwirth stepped out as No. 
One man at New York Trust Co. and 
into the presidency of New York’s 
National Distillers in 1949, he sat 
down at a desk piled with problems. 
In 1946 National’s profits hit a high 
of $5.01 a share, but after that the 
liquor market had headed for trouble, 
with rising costs, a relatively static 
market and too much output. 

Bierwirth decided to diversify. He 
jumped at the chance when giant du 
Pont approached him in 1949 to sup- 
ply it with metallic sodium. Bier- 
wirth plunked down $9.5 million for 
a plant in Ashtabula, Ohio and was in 
the chemical business. “Why did we 
go into chemicals?” he muses today. 
“We knew our liquor sales might 
grow 5% from year to year if we were 
lucky—but chemicals 30% to 40%.” 

From that point, Bierwirth plunged 
National deeper into chemicals. He 
bought U.S. Industrial Chemicals 
from Air Reduction in 1951, getting a 
50-year-old company well established 
in industrial alcohols and derivatives. 
He soon added Algonquin Chemical 
(chlorine, caustic soda, sulfuric acid) 
and a 20% slice of Intermountain 
Chemical, which supplies soda ash to 
the glass industry. His boldest step 
was setting up National Petro-Chem- 
icals Corp., owned 60%-40% with 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line, to pro- 
duce such hydrocarbon derivatives as 
polyethylene from natural gas. 


No Fluke. By 1953, National was 
a small but potent force in chemicals. 
But in chemicals as in whiskey, it 
takes time to age profits. Thus while 
whiskey profits shrank, chemical prof- 
its were still only a gleam in Bier- 
wirth’s eye. National Distillers’ stock- 
holders saw their dividend cut from 
$2 to $1.75 in 1952, $1 in 1953. Earn- 
ings slumped to $1.13 a share in 1952 
—less than one fourth the 1946 figure. 

Not until 1955 did chemicals finally 
foam up to as much as 12% of the 
company’s pretax profits. Last year, 
they accounted for 34%. “By the end 
of 1957,” Bierwirth believes, “chem- 
icals should hit a 50% rate.” 


Until they do, National’s stockhold- 
ers will be earning a small enough 
return on their huge chemical invest- 
ment. Bierwirth has poured $173 
million into chemical plant since 1949, 
budgeted $3 million a year for basic 
research. The chemical investment, 
moreover, is getting bigger. While 
some companies are retrenching out- 
lays this year, Jack Bierwirth will be 
sinking 29% more—$31 million—into 
chemicals alone. His greatest enthu- 
siasms: titanium and zirconium. “In 
1957,” he predicts, “we should get 
three good months of titanium pro- 
duction, six of zirconium. By year’s 


DISTILLER BIERWIRTH: 
st month, an anticlimax 


end, we will control one sixth of the 
titanium market, one half of the zir- 
conium market.” 

Besides these chemical-based met- 
als, Bierwirth is pushing out of fer- 
tilizers into plastics and quadrupling 
his production of polyethlene, which 
has found a booming market in 
squeeze-type containers. By 1958, he 
expects only 20% of his chemicals will 
be metal-based. Petrochemicals will 
amount to 70%, agricultural lines 10%. 

Anticlimax. Thus Bierwirth’s latest 
move to focus attention on his bur- 
geoning chemical ventures came al- 
most as an anticlimax last month. 
Announced he: “At our fortlcoming 
annual meeting in April, I am going 
to recommend that we change our 
name—to National Distillers & Chem- 
ical Corporation.” 


HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS 


RACE AGAINST 
TIME 


Mohasco’s chances of win- 
ning its race against time 
looked better last month. 





For Herbert L. Shuttleworth, 43, the 
veteran carpetmaker who heads Am- 
sterdam, N.Y.’s Mohasco Industries, 
Inc.,* time is indeed of the essence. 
When Mohasco emerged fourteen 
months ago from a merger of Shut- 
tleworth’s Mohawk Carpet Mills and 
Alexander Smith, Inc., one of its prin- 
cipal assets did not even appear on 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57): 
high, 1144; low, 74%. - (1956): none. 
Indicated 1957 pares none. Earnings per 
share (1956): $ Total assets: $97.5 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: 


43 





the balance sheet: a fat, $30-million- 
plus tax loss credit inherited from 
deficit-ridden Alexander Smith. 

Deadline: 1960. But tax loss credits 
are not the same as money in the 
bank. First you must earn profits to 
credit them against—and do so within 
five years of the time the losses were 
incurred. Otherwise the credit simply 
goes down the drain. 

Mohasco’s start was hardly aus- 
picious. Its 1956 sales of $105.5 mil- 
lion made it easily the U.S.’ largest 
manufacturer of carpets. Profits, how- 
ever, were a case of the mountain 
laboring to bring forth a mouse. 
Mohasco came through the year with 
pretax profits of just 3c on the sales 
dollar, a far cry from the neat 12c 
earned by its fast-stepping competitor 
James Lees & Sons. Even though it 
paid no income taxes, Mohasco ended 
1956 with net profits of just $3.5 mil- 
lion. On sales that were a full 
one third smaller, tax-paying Lees 
netted almost $5 million. 

Late Start. Time thus seemed to be 
running out for Shuttleworth and 
Mohasco’s 6,100 common stockhold- 
ers. But the official figures were not 
telling the whole story. During the 
first months of Mohasco’s existence, 
Herb Shuttleworth had been busily 
snipping off the loose threads from 
his merger. He slashed inventories 
from a backbreaking $43.8 million to 
a more manageable $36.8 million. “We 
had,” admits Treasurer Willis Windle, 
“a lot of dogs in inventory . . . which 
we sold below standard prices.” With 
the proceeds, Shuttleworth and Win- 
dle shrank Mohasco’s top-heavy load 
of short-term debt from $29 million 
to $17 million, cut expenses wherever 
they could. 

All this worked wonders with Mo- 
hasco’s badly frayed balance sheet. 
But it did next to nothing for its 
profit & loss statement. By midyear 
Mohasco had netted just $375,518. 
Shuttleworth’s chances did not look 
very bright for turning the bulk of 
Mohasco’s tax credit into cash. 

As the year went into its final 
stretch, however, things began look- 
ing up. Inventory adjustments passed 
their peak. The best selling season 
was at hand. In the final three months, 
Herb Shuttleworth cleared $2.5 mil- 
lion, bringing his pretax profit margin 
for the quarter to a more respectable 
9c on the sales dollar. 

High Hopes. Can Mohasco keep 
up the fourth-quarter profit pace? 
Stockholders devoutly hope so. But 
Mohasco’s balance sheet is still badly 
overextended. At year-end the vital 
ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities stood at barely 2:1. This 
was an improvement over the 1.8:1 
of 1955 but still a long way from the 


44 


MOHASCO’S SHUTTLEWORTH: 
“dogs” in the inventory 


4:1 that most accountants consider 
safe. Mohasco’s total debt of $37 mil- 
lion was pretty close to stockholders’ 
equity of $42.1 million, a risky situa- 
tion for a roughly competitive indus- 
try. Moreover, some $1.3 million in 
back dividends have piled up on two 
preferred issues, must be cleared 
away before common stockholders can 
receive a cent. 

Thus Herb Shuttleworth, who must 
look to profits for relief, is acutely 
aware that $1 earned tax-free before 
1961 is as good as a taxable $2 earned 
after. His chances do look better than 
they did six months ago. Right now 
Mohasco expects to earn “at least” 
$5 million in 1957, as against 1956’s 
$3.5 million. But that still is not good 
enough; a full $20 million in tax 
credits run out in 1957 and 1958. Says 





Quarterly Sales Net Profits | 
in Millions of Dollars in Millions of Dollars 


CARPET 
PATTERN 


Profits, not sales, are the big headache 
at Mohasco Industries. Thus it was good 
news for stockholders when profits 
zoomed in the last quarter of 1956 
even though sales rose only moderately. 


ps 











Ist Quarter | 2nd Quarter | Srd Quarter | 4th Quarter 


Windle of the elusive tax credit with 
perhaps more optimism than the sit- 
uation justifies: “We have a good 
chance of making it. I didn’t say a 
sporting chance. I said a good chance.” 


AIRCRAFT 


MORE THUNDER 
IN THE EAST 


For hard-pressed Republic 

Aviation, a new Air Force 

contract for the F-105 is a 
timely shot in the arm. 


Wuite Republic Aviation Corp.’s* 
newest swept-wing fighter bomber, 
the F-105A, zoomed through its first 
flight tests in California 17 months 
ago, Republic’s President Mundy In- 
galls Peale sweated it out on the 
ground like an expectant parent. “I 
never gave birth to a baby,” he 
sighed, “but that’s about as close as 
I'll ever come.” 

Last month proud parent Peale’s 
baby was full grown—enough so that 
the Air Force placed a contract for 
mass production of the F-105, which, 
like its “Thunder”-prefixed predeces- 
sors (Bolt, Jet, Streak, Flash), is 
called Thunderchief. 

For Peale’s Republic, lacerated by 
a four-month strike last year that 
bled nine-month net income by 61%, 
the Thunderchief contract was a time- 
ly transfusion. Having already phased 
out production of its RF-84F photo- 
reconnaissance Thunderflash and with 
the F-84F Thunderstreak due to 
phase out by August, Republic had 
little to keep its sprawling Farming- 
dale, L.I. plant busy. Mainstays: de- 
velopment work on the XF-103, a 
“radically different” experimental in- 
terceptor, and on the Terrapin re- 
search missile. As it is, with full 
benefit from the .F-105 contract not 
due to be felt until 1958, Republic has 
plans to lay off 4,000 workers by 
summer. 

This month it will also be Peale’s 
sad duty to report to Republic’s 4,200 
shareholders the price of last year’s 
staggering strike. The bad news: 
sales down to only $355 million vs. a 
record $547.4 million the year before; 
earnings barely half 1955’s $10 a share. 
Thus the Thunderchief becomes one 
of the most important craft Republic 
has ever designed. “It means,” said 
one ‘Republican,’ “that we’re definite- 
ly going to be in business.” 


*Traded NYSE. Price 
high, 4342; low, 237% 
Indicated 1956 pa 
(1955): $10.01. 
Ticker subd: 


range (1956-57): 
Dividend (1955): $2.73. 
out: $2. Earnin ngs per share 
a assets: $104.8 million. 
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UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 





1956 Annual Report Summary 


IN a. sis, ee ae ints lat Salis da oe ete im $1,324,506,774 $1,230,554,556 
en ee gon Sect. at Roa 146,233,444 145,834,416 
Per Share..... i ie. dice aly re 4.86 4.86 
Dividends Paid (3) NO) Ss 5 dos Aula eears 91,956,493 87,206,032 
Per Share (3) D loetts sales on A alike Si 3.15 3.00 
Earned Surplus... ......<....005: 580,097,003 528,088,998 


ee eee ae $ 715,406,189 $ 691,500,489 
Current Taeheltees. .. ow. sc ccc scece 237,656,800 237,272,875 
yg RES Rs yee os Te : 1,459,748,536 1,404,460,065 


Shares Outstanding................... 30,088,510 29,126,619 (4) 
Number of Stockholders (5) . ta ee 118,391 114,310 
Number of Employees................. 79,000 76,000 


(1) Operations of The Visking Corporation (acquired by Union Carbide on Decem- 
ber 31, 1956) are Patna» Dow y 

(2) Operations of The Visking Corporation are combined with the exception of 
intercompany sales, which have been eliminated. 

(3) Excludes dividends paid by The Visking Corporation to its stockholders. 


(4) Excludes 864,449 shares issued for net assets of The Visking Corporation on 
December 31, 1956. 


(5) Excludes stockholders of The Visking Corporation. 





Copies of the complete 1956 Annual Report of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation will be furnished 
on request. Also available is an illustrated booklet 
that describes the products and processes of Union 
Carbide. If you wish copies of these booklets, please 
write to the Secretary, Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








—— UCC’s Trade-marked Products include— 


Evectromet Alloys and Metals « Crac Agricultural Chemicals * Everrapy Flashlights 

and Batteries « Unton Carsipe Silicones ¢ Prest-O-Lire Acetylene « SyntHetic OrGANIC 

Cuemicats ¢ Prestone Anti-Freeze *« Haynes Sreciire Alloys « Linpe Oxygen 

Dynel Textile Fibers *« Bake tire, Vinyiite, and Krene Plastics * Nationat Carbons 
Union Calcium Carbide + Pyrorax Gas 
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from our 1956 annual report... 


Operating Revenues . 

Operating Expenses . ee ee 
Operating Ratio (Expenses to Revenues) . 

Taxes . “6 ar a 
Income Available for Fixed Charges . 

Fixed Charges . 

Times Charges Earned 

Net Income after Charges . “ss 

Ner Income Per Share of Common Stock (a) (b) . 
Income Applied to Sinking Funds . = 
Balance of Income Transferred to Earned Surplus . 


Shares of Common Stock Outstanding at End of Year (b) . 


Dividends Per Share Paid (b) . 
Stockholders at End of Year . 


Tons of Revenue Freight Hauled (Thousands) . 
Revenue Ton Miles (Thousands) . 

Average Revenue Per Ton Mile . 

Passengers Carried ase ; 
Passengers Carried One Mile (Thousands) ‘ 
Revenue Per Passenger Mile . 

Average Number of Employees . 

Total All Wages . 
Miles of Road Operated at End of Year . 


$162,150,917 
$120,449,798 
74.28% 

$ 16,590,668 
$ 24,084,866 
$ 3,939,475 
6.11 

$ 20,145,391 
$ 4.20 
$ 1,703,375 
$ 18,442,016 


4,797,610 
$ 2.50 
11,286 


51,407 
9,826,172 

$ 0138 
1,091,975 
510,114 

$ -0268 
14,965 

$ 75,893,984 
4,062 


$154,164,995 
$111,265,102 
72.17% 

$ 15,787,711 
$ 25,321,224 
$ 3,783,103 
6.69 

$ 21,538,121 
$ 4.53 
$ 1,703,375 
$ 19,834,746 


4,759,272 
2.37% 
7,642 


46,922 
9,347,679 
0138 
1,076,162 
471,709 
0265 

15,270 

$ 71,146,762 





4,064 


$149,472,568 
$109,128,668 
73.01% 

$ 14,851,838 
$ 23,989,328 
$ 3,856,758 
6.22 

$ 20,132,570 
$ 4.26 
$ 1,703,750 
$ 18,428,820 


4,730,114 
1.90 
6,306 


45,298 
8,756,928 
0142 
1,079,244 
450,142 

$ 0266 
15,309 

$ 70,392,637 





4,064 


$156,643,985 
$112,836,072 
72.03% 

$ 17,793,534 
$ 24,851,281 
$ 3,943,448 
6.30 

$ 20,907,833 
$ 4.45 
$ 1,697,300 
$ 19,210,533 


4,698,950 
1.50 
5,672 


43,744 
8,787,838 
0148 
1,206,164 
500,413 
0275 

16,402 

$ 72,889,512 





4,078 


(a) Taking accelerated amortization on emergency projects covered by Certificates of Necessity as deductions 
for Federal Income tax purposes reduced the accruals for Federal Income taxes as follows: 


Reductions in 
Accruals 


$ 0.91 
1.05 
1.21 
0.91 


Per Share of Common Stock of the Earnings 
Per Share Shown in the above Tabulation 


(b) Based on shares outstanding as of December 31. Years prior to 1956 restated to reflect effect of the split-up 
of Common Stock on the basis of 2 shares of $20 par value for each share of $40 par value, which became 


effective April 25, 1956. 


The 1956 Report has been distributed to Seaboard’s stockholders and securityholders. A copy may be obtained by writing to: 
E. L. LASH, Jr., Secretary, Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company, Norfolk 10, Va. 
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CANADA 


OIL PARLAY 


North of the Border a group 
of Wall Streeters are putting 
together an impressively 
large independent oil empire. 


“To FIND an oil play bigger than ours, 
you'd have to look to such giants as 
Canadian Pacific or Imperial Oil,” ex- 
ulted ruddy, voluble John Ellis in his 
Wall Street office early this month. 
The Eastman Dillon, Union Securities 
partner was crowing about the ex- 
panded, $20-million Scurry-Rainbow 
Oil, Ltd.* which his firm expects to 
bring into the world next month 
through a merger with Calgary neigh- 
bor Canadian Pipelines & Petroleum. 

Ellis had good reason to be pleased. 
The merger will make him executive 
committee chairman of the largest in- 
dependent oil production and royalty 
company in Canada. This is no empty 
claim for the new company. In Can- 
ada’s fabulous gopher-hole-to-gusher 
western oil development, . production 
has soared from seven miliion barrels 
worth $15 million in 1947 to 172 mil- 
lion bringing in $400 million by 1956. 

Brooklyn & British Columbia. It all 
began when Ellis’ special situations 
hawk, Brooklyn-born George Meschi, 
cocked an acquisitive eye toward Can- 
ada. In 1951, when British Columbia 
land prices shot up in the wake of a 
scheme to bring Canadian gas to the 
Pacific Northwest by pipeline, Meschi 
pointed out to Ellis that gas land could 
be bought at barely one fifth of its 
market value through shares of Cana- 
dian Pipelines. Ellis and his friends 
jumped in with both feet, bought up 
one third of Canadian Pipelines’ 4 
million shares. But the bargain fizzled 
when the proposed pipeline fell 
through, and the shares plunged from 
$2.35 to 90c. Ellis’ group became what 
Wall Streeters call “stuckholders.” 
“We were simply pushed into making 
our investment good,” confesses 
Johnny Ellis. He and George Meschi 
settled down to recoup their dollars 
and dignity. 

Their task was not an easy one. Ever 
since Imperial Oil’s famed Leduc dis- 
covery in 1947, wildcatting had been 
the rage in Canada’s western prov- 
inces. By the time Meschi and Ellis 
moved East, boom had turned into 
bust in Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. 

Ellis and Meschi, far from pulling 
in their horns, decided to expand. “We 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1956-57) : high, 3 15/16; low, 134. Divi- 
dend (1956) : none. rnings per share (1956): 
7c. Total assets: $5.1 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: SCR. 


WALL STREETERS ELLIS & MESCHI: 


they found they had become stuckholders 


found it was cheaper to buy companies 
in the oil recession of ’53 than to buy 
land or drill ourselves,” Ellis recalls. 
“So we looked at the balance sheets of 
350 companies, approached 50 and 
bought 27 in exchange for shares of 
Canadian Pipelines. We created a 
company, bit by bit, in province after 
province.” 

Another Entry. While Ellis was put- 
ting together his little prairie empire 
at bargain basement prices, a couple 
of venturesome young Cleveland in- 
dustrialists, Tom Jones and Frank 
Taplin, were building one of their own. 
They had formed Rainbow Oil in 1950, 
joined it with famed geologist Arthur 
Nauss’ Scurry Oils in 1954, snapped 
up promising lands in booming Al- 
berta. Scurry-Rainbow soon checker- 
boarded Alberta with their leases. 
Says an admiring Wall Streeter: “It 
got so you couldn’t drill in Alberta 
without finding a Scurry lease next 
door.” 

It was only a matter of time before 





DOUBLE PLAY 


Canadian Pipelines & Petroleums’ merger 
into Scurry-Rainbow has created a great 
new oil and gos empire in Canada’s west- 
ern provinces (colored area in map). 








Jones and Taplin sought out Ellis and 
Meschi and suggested merger, which 
the latter quickly accepted. If stock- 
holders approve, as expected, on April 
29, some eight million Canadian Pipe- 
lines shares will be converted into a 
like number of Scurry-Rainbow cer- 
tificates, bringing total capitalization 
to some 14 million shares. The new 
company will number among its as- 
sets: 

e 8% million gross acres of land in 
which Scurry-Rainbow Oil, Ltd. will 
have an interest, including choice 
parts of Alberta and Saskatchewan; 

e oil production of one million net 
barrels a year, from varying interests 
in 375 wells; 

e 25 gas wells which will finally 
flow into the completed West Coast 
Transmission gas pipeline this Fall; 

e several hundred uranium claims 
currently being explored. 

Question Mark. Will the new setup 
enable Ellis, Jones (who became pres- 
ident) and fellow stockholders to 
come out ahead? That is the big ques- 
tion Wall Street is asking. Despite its 
impressive beginning, the fledgling 
company has no bed of roses before 
it. Although half a billion dollars will 
be poured into exploring for more 
oil in Canada this year, only $470 
million will be returned in revenue. 
Having the oil and having a profit- 
able market for it are not quite the 
same thing. No less an authority than 
Imperial Oil’s President J.R. White 
warns that Canada’s market for its 
own western oil won’t exceed 44% of 
productive capacity through the 
1960’s.t Reason: Venezuelan crude oil 
can now be shipped more cheaply to 


tWhite feels that even with pipelines, west- 
ern Canadian oil will still have a bad time 
com Ss with Venezuelan crude for eastern 
markets. 

















Canada’s industrial East than its own 
western oil produced by Scurry-Rain- 
bow and other independents. But Ellis 
and Jones are gambling that by 1960 
new markets will develop in the west- 
ern U.S. and Canada’s own rapidly 
developing prairie provinces to take 
up the slack. Whether they will or not, 
of course, is anybody’s guess. 

Nor is that the only problem. Own- 
ing oil is not enough; it must be gotten 
out of the ground before it can go to 
market. With this in mind, Scurry- 
Rainbow has called in Boston’s old, 
conservative U.S. Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. Under a 30-year contract 
with Scurry-Rainbow, U.S. Smelting 
will develop the smaller company’s 
Saskatchewan holdings, pay it fees 
and royalties and supply as much as 
$30 million in development capital. 
This assures that Scurry-Rainbow 
will have sound technical guidance, 
but it also means cutting in another 
partner on the potential profits. 

Impressive Endorsement. As for U.S. 
Smelting & Refining, its directors ap- 
parently have been impressed by what 
they have seen of Scurry-Rainbow. 
Wall Street was buzzing this month 
with rumors that the Yankee outfit 
was dickering to merge its own Cana- 
dian interests into Scurry-Rainbow 
for a 25% stock interest. If so, it would 
go a long way toward bolstering the 
company’s position as Canada’s big- 
gest independent oil outfit. 


BUILDING 


ARRESTED 
GROWTH 


Because a house, even a pre- 
fabricated one, is not a home 
until someone buys it, Na- 
tional Homes has found its 
investment glitter somewhat 
tarnished. 


Some 2,400 common stockholders of 
Lafayette, Indiana’s National Homes 
Corp.* are quite accustomed to seeing 
President James Robert Price, 45, ac- 
complish the unusual. In just ten years 
the Hoosier housebuilder has raised 
National Homes from an $800,000-a- 
year (sales) fledgling to a $62-million- 
a-year giant of prefabricated housing 
and has stoutly proclaimed his inten- 
tion of making it the General Motors 
of the housing industry. 

But for all this, stockholders were 
hardly prepared for the peculiar jolt 
they received from the 1956 annual 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
(1957): high, 353g; low, 16. Dividend (1956): 
20% in stock. rnings per share (1956): 
$1.61. Total assets: $57 million. 
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PREFAB GOING UP: 
too many houses? 


report which Price mailed out last 
month. National Homes’ output 
dropped from 22,866 houses in 1955 to 
just 16,684 in 1956. Despite an em- 
phasis on higher-priced units, sales 
dropped 18% from 1955’s peak to $51 
million. 


Normal Expectations. By normal fis- 
cal expectations, therefore, 1956 should 
have been a dismal profit year for Na- 
tional, since overhead had to be spread 
over far fewer units. That is exactly 
what did not happen. Instead of drop- 
ping, profits rose 9% to $1.61 a share, 
just a few pennies short of the ultra- 
prosperous 1954 record. 

The good news, as it turned out, was 
more a matter of bookkeeping than of 
fundamental economics. In the hous- 
ing boom of 1955, National’s profit & 
loss statement had absorbed a lot of 
extraordinary charges, not the least of 
which was the cost of opening its big 
new plant in Tyler, Texas. As a result 
National made less money on sales of 
$62 million in 1955 than it did on sales 


Class “A” Bid 


COMEDOWN 
National Homes shares marched up the 
hill (1954), then turned about and marched 

$} much of the way down again (1957). 
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of $52 million in 1954. Explains Price: 
“Our 1956 costs were closer to normal.” 

30 Times Earnings. But for National 
Homes’ stockholders, the most signifi- 
cant fact about the fiscal confusion 
was simply this: over the past three 
years National Homes’ profits have 
stopped growing. Here growth has 
been the key word. It was its earlier 
record of fast and regular growth that 
made National’s reputation. Largely as 
a result of this reputation, its shares 
became one of the most spectacular 
stock market rags-to-riches stories of 
recent years. From a 1950 low of just 
$1.50 a share (adjusted) the stock was 
bid to an all-time high of $49 within 
a matter of 48 months. At that price, 
National Homes shares were selling at 
an amazingly optimistic 30 times 1954 
earnings. 

Only great expectations for the fu- 
ture usually can sustain that kind of 
investor esteem and National Homes 
was riding for a fall. As its earnings 
failed to continue climbing, investors 
began to have second thoughts. Na- 
tional Homes skidded all the way 
down from 49 to a recent 16. It had 
thus become an almost classic exam- 
ple of what happens to a growth stock 
when it stops growing. Though earn- 
ings remained close to their peak, the 
stock actually lost some two thirds of 
its value. 

Room To Grow? Has National Homes 
actually ceased to grow? Not accord- 
ing to Jim Price. Having pushed Na- 
tional to a position where it accounts 
for a full third of U.S. prefab output, 
and claims to be the builder of some 
212% of all U.S. houses, Price feels he 
is just resting. 

Like most builders he is inclined to 
blame his problems on tight money. 
Reason: the bulk of his production is 
in low-priced models which are usu- 
ally financed by VA or FHA mort- 
gages. “A full 98% of our sales are 
VA or FHA financed,” says he, “but 
we stood up better than you’d expect. 
VA sales were down 30% and FHA 
sales 45% but our unit sales were 
down only 26%.” 

But the undeniable fact remains that 
National Homes sales are down. Is a 
basic easing of demand for houses, as 
well as tight money, responsible? Be- 
ing a constitutional optimist, Price 
does not think so. “Nonsense,” says he. 
“You can’t tell me this growing coun- 
try has all the homes it needs.” 

Promise & Fulfillment. Perhaps not, 
but one thing is certain: a prefabri- 
cated house is not a home until some- 
body buys it. With his expanded ca- 
pacity and fiercer competition, Jim 
Price will have to sell a great deal 
more of them if National Homes is 
ever to fulfill the earlier promise in- 
vestors saw in it. 
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, Radio Corporation of America 
in 1956 did the largest volume of busi- 
ness in its 37-year history. For the 
second year in succession sales ex- 
ceeded one billion dollars. 

Sales of products and services 
amounted to $1,127,774,000 in 1956, 
compared with $1,055,266,000 in 1955, 
an increase of 7 per cent. 

Net profit before Federal income 
taxes was $80,074,000, and after taxes, 
$40,031,000. Earnings per share of 
Common Stock were $2.65 in 1956, as 
compared with $3.16 in 1955. 

The Corporation’s Federal income 
taxes, social security taxes, property 
taxes and other state and local taxes 
totaled $55,633,000 in 1956. In addi- 
tion, the Corporation paid excise taxes 
of $32,170,000, making the total 1956 
tax bill $87,803,000, an amount equiva- 
lent to $6.31 per Common share. 

Dividends totaling $23,965,000 were 
declared by RCA in 1956. This in- 
cluded $3.50 per share on the Preferred 
Stock. Dividends on the Common Stock 
were $1.50 per share, the same as in 
1955. 

Color television continued to ad- 
vance in 1956 with public interest 
stimulated by the RCA Victor line of 
new and simplified 21-inch color sets. 
Regular color programming on NBC 
was increased during the year and is 
being further increased in 1957. More 
programs should result in more sales of 
color TV sets and stimulate growth of 
the industry. 

Engaged in the development of elec- 
tronics as a science, art and industry, 
RCA is dedicated to pioneering and 
research, and to production of elec- 
tronic instruments and systems of qual- 
ity, dependability and usefulness. To 
the full extent of its resources and fa- 
cilities, the Corporation contributes to 
the national security and expanding 
economy of the country. As one of the 
leading industrial organizations in the 
United States, RCA aims to advance 
the progress of radio-television, to 
provide new and improved service to 
the public, and to strengthen the pre- 
eminence of the United States in inter- 
national communications. 


Brand Seon 


Chairman of the Board 


RESULTS AT A GLANCE 


From RCA 1956 Annual Report 


Products and Services Sold 
Per cent increase over previous year 


Profit Before Federal Taxes on income 
Per cent to products and services sold 
Per common share 
Federal Taxes on Income 
Per cent to profit before Federal taxes 
on income 
Per common share 
Net Profit 
Per cent to products and services sold 
Per common share 


Preferred Dividends Declared 
Per share 


Common Dividends Declared 
Per share 


Total Dividends Declared 
Reinvested Earnings at Year End 
Stockholders’ Equity at Year End 
Long Term Debt at Year End 


Working Capital at Year End 
Ratio of current assets to current liabilities 


Additions to Plant and Equipment 
Depreciation of Plant and Equipment 
Net Piant and Equipment at Year End 


Number of Employees at Close of Year 


1956 


$1,127,774,00 


6.9% 

80,074,000 
7.1% 
5.53 

40,043,000 


50.0% 
2.88 


40,031,000 


3.5% 


2.65 


3,153,000 
3.50 


20,812,000 
1.50 


23,965,000 
222,087,000 
273,753,000 
249,996,000 


300,839,000 
3.0 to 1 


57,517,000 
22,609,000 
189,972,000 


80,000 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


John L. Burns 

John T. Cahill 
Eimer W. Engstrom 
Frank M. Folsom 
Harry C. Hagerty 


Harry C. Ingles 


John Hays Hammond, Jr. 
George L. Harrison 
Mrs. Douglas Horton 


$1,055,266,000 


12.1% 
100,107,000 
95% 

6.91 
52,582,000 


52.5% 
3.75 


47,525,000 


3,153,000 
3.50 


20,901,000 
1.50 


24,054,000 
206,020,000 
257,682,000 
250,000,000 


327,175,000 
3.1 to 1 


31,039,000 
19,123,000 
157,994,000 


78,500 


Charles B. Jolliffe 


Edward F. McGrady 


William E. Robinson 


David Sarnoff 
Walter Bedell Smith 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ELECTRONICS FOR LIVING 
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TU RNABOUT' just 10 years, diesel loco- 


steam locomotives from the rails. Next challenger: the steam turbine. 


motives have all but banished 
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THOUSANDS OF LOCOMOTIVES 


RAIL EQUIPMENT 


UNEXPECTED 
HORSEPOWER 


Technological unemployment 
threatened General Motors’ 
locomotive division. But 
events have taken an unex- 
pected turn for the better. 





Waite General Electric and Union 
Pacific were still trying to gauge the 
potential of the gas-turbine (see 
p. 34), the nation’s No. One locomo- 
tive builder, General Motors’* Elec- 
tro-Motive Division, was continuing 
to stack its potent pile of chips on the 
diesel-electric. Never in the last five 
years, Electro-Motive’s general man- 
ager, GM vice president Nelson C. 
Dezendorf, told San Francisco secu- 
rity analysts last month, have the 
diesel’s prospects looked so bright. 
Far from retrenching, he added, Elec- 
tro-Motive is expanding its 2 million 
sq. ft. plant at La Grange (Ill.) by 
42%. 

Backfire. The pick-up in diesels 
was a more than welcome change for 
GM. For after having almost single- 
handedly engineered the diesel loco- 
motive revolution, Electro-Motive 
seemed likely to fall victim to its own 
sheer success. Where it had once 
seemed likely that full dieselization 
of the railroads would take a lifetime, 
actually it has been largely accom- 
plished in little more than 10 years 
(see chart). Thus by 1952 Dezendorf’s 
strategists were hard at work plotting 
ways and means to fill the gap in sales 
that would appear once the railroads’ 
need for diesels dwindled to mere 
replacement demand. GM assigned 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57): 
high, oii low, 384%. Dividend (1956): $2. 
Indica i957 pegous: $2. Earnings per share 
1956): $3.02. ‘otal assets: $6.6 billion. 
icker symbol: GM, 
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EMD’s Cleveland plant to the newly 
formed Euclid earthmoving machin- 
ery division, concentrated locomotive 
operations at EMD’s home base in La 
Grange. 

The gap opened even sooner than 
expected. In 1952, the railroads had 
installed 3,035 diesel locomotive units; 
in 1955, the number dropped to 1,172. 
Then came a big surprise. Instead of 
declining further, diesel purchases 
last year turned upward again, hit 
1,445 units. 

What had happened to fatten out 
Electro-Motive’s sales book so? One 
reason was that, with freight traffic 
booming, even fully dieselized rail- 
roads took another look at their mo- 
tive power and hastily placed orders 
running as high as 50 and 70 units. 
These new orders, says Dezendorf, ac- 
counted for “over a third of our busi- 
ness last year.” Moreover, Electro- 
Motive’s early diesels were at last 
beginning to wear out in sizable 
quantities. Dezendorf now estimates 
that some 7,758 of the 18,000-odd 
units EMD has built since 1936 will be 
ready for major overhaul within the 
next five years. 

Actually, Dezendorf is shrewdly 
thumping for modernization (at an 
average cost of $120,000 per unit) 
rather than rebuilding (at around 
$40,000 a unit). Reason: a modernized 
unit, GM claims, is every bit as good 
as a new model (average cost 
$166,000), can carry 33% heavier 
loads, move 25% faster than the old 
model. As a result, the railroads get 
a minimum 12.5% return on their 
investment. That this argument has a 
compelling appeal for the carriers is 
obvious. In the past 18 months, EDM 
has rebuilt 220 units, but modernized 
173 twelve to fifteen-year-old units, 
has another 284 in the works. 

Far Cry. While his domestic market 
has been shrinking, Dezendorf has 
been looking hard and happily at 
Electro-Motive’s export business. As 





he sees it, railroads abroad are about 
where American railroads were in 
1941, when the diesel revolution first 
began to pick up speed. “The eventu- 
al world market,” he says, “is poten- 
tially much greater than the domestic 
market has [ever] been.” 


In proof, he cites the fact that, in 
the past two years, Electro-Motive 
has shipped some 315 units abroad, 
currently sends about 25% of its pro- 
duction overseas. By midyear Dezen- 
dorf expects the figure to grow to 
33%. “Three years ago,” he explains, 
“the division was 100% occupied in 
making diesel locomotives for the do- 
mestic market. Today domestic output 
is running around 60%. By 1962 it 
may have dropped to 40 or 50 per 
cent.” 

This year Dezendorf expects his 
sales to run moderately higher than 
in 1956, perhaps to around $380 mil- 
lion. Even at that, they will still be 
a far cry from the huge upsurge of 
the early 1950s, when the Electro- 
Motive Division probably contributed 
a full 10% of General Motors’ total 
sales. But it is also a figure which 
even the headiest optimist would have 
hesitated to predict only months ago. 


TEXTILES 


BELATED 
MILESTONE 


Four years late, Chemstrand 

Corp. made good one of U.S. 

industry’s greatest postwar 

gambles—and disappoint- 
ments. 


Or att the postwar joint ventures by 
industrial giants, none seemed more 
promising—or turned out to be so dis- 
appointing—as Chemstrand Corp. Set 
up in 1949 by Monsanto Chemical and 
American Viscose, Chemstrand’s 
chosen role was to produce a synthe- 
tic acrylic fiber called Acrilan. High- 
ly touted in the laboratory, Acrilan 
was supposed to add good looks and 
long wear to everything woven, from 
clothing to carpeting. 

Bold Plunge. In setting up Chem- 
strand, Monsanto and American Vis- 
cose had to move fast. Mighty du 
Pont had also come up with an acry- 
lic fiber of its own, Orlon, which it 
promised to put into production by 
1952. Union Carbide was also ru- 
mored to be planning big things for 
its own acrylic fiber, Dynel. 

Working under forced draft, Mon- 
santo and Avisco hurriedly built (at a 
cost of $1 for every pound of ultimate 
capacity) a gleaming $30-million 
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The past year was the best in the 

history of Household Finance Corporation 
in loans made to customers and in 

net earnings for stockholders. This 

is a business of helping responsible people 
who must occasionally borrow cash. 

The company is the oldest, and continues 
to be the largest, organization engaged 
exclusively in making instalment cash loans 
to consumers. Another year of growth shows 
that Household’s prompt and courteous 
lending service finds favor with customers. 
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HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


AT THE YEAR END 1956 1955 





« 


Customer notes receivable sseeees $539,987,008 $451,922,903 
Number of customers 1,494,799 
Average unpaid balance $302 

Number of branches 738 


FOR THE YEAR 
Net income $21,445,518 $16,877,670 
Net income per common share $2.70 $2.19 

on 7,525,595 shares on 7,169,517 shares 


Cash dividend per common share $1.20 


Stock dividend per common share a 





In recent years Household has retained approximately 50% of net earnings, making possible the payment of four stock 
dividends: 10% in 1949; 10% in 1953; 10% in 1954; 5% in 1956. It is the present intention, subject to changed cir- 
cumstances, to pay annually a stock dividend which capitalizes a substantial portion of the year’s retained earnings. 
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For copy of Annual Report, write Housenoip Finance Corporation, Room 3200, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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LABOR RELATIONS 








All of a Pattern 


THE most popular topic in the 
management hot stove league these 
days is the alleged shortage of 
executives. Scratch a company 
president and he'll bemoan how 
badly his organization needs more 
and better brass. At the drop of a 
Homburg, he’ll recite how many of 
his team are being primed for top 
positions by going through the 
hoops and over the hurdles of 
executive development courses, all 
in the hope that out of this aca- 
demic meatgrinder a _ capable 
leader will emerge. 

This corporate groping for the 
“extraordinary man” is in effect 
a symptom of a malaise of our 
time. It is not a physical shortage 
of upper echelon manpower that 
bothers industry; it is that the hu- 
man products they are getting to 
plug these niches do not, once they 
have been slotted into decision- 
making jobs, fulfil the functions of 
an executive. By any definition, an 
executive must possess two im- 
portant qualities: leadership and 
creativity. Progress is made, not 
by the “me-too” boys, not by the 
conformists, but by the mavericks, 
the offbeats, who are willing and 
unafraid to buck the traditional 
way of doing things. 

But the current odds in industry 
are stacked against the man who 
does not hew to the line. The em- 
phasis on “the team,” on the group 
decision, tends to isolate the cre- 
ative man. You can see this hem- 
ming-in process at work in the 
modern technique of the executive 
conference. When the president of 
a company schedules a meeting of 
his staff for 11 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, it is a virtual certainty that 
most of the invited will arrive 
about ten minutes earlier. Pur- 
pose: to sound each other out on 
the most popular position to take. 
“How does the boss feel about it?” 
is the question in everyone’s mind. 

“I haven’t had a good brawl in a 
conference for years,” sighs an old- 
time executive, who feelingly com- 
plains that “teamwork” has de- 
generated into “nothink.” 

If conformism were confined 
only to the interactions between 
boss and subordinate, the problem 
would not rate more than a pass- 
ing look. But it goes far deeper. 
In his slavish addiction to a “don’t 
rock the boat” outlook, the typical 


executive ap- 
plies this stul- 
tifying concept 
in his relations 
with those out- 
side the in- 
dustrial milieu, 
turning him- 
self into a man 
of no positive 
stands or opinions. You ask a 
wheel what he thinks of his com- 
pany’s new price policy: like as 
not he hems and haws until he has 
checked with public relations. You 
inquire about a new product; he 
sidesteps with “Our marketing 
boys say it’s terrific.” You question 
him on his attitude towards the 
labor union; he merely repeats the 
corporate version of the “party 
line.” 

There is at least one company 
executive who is doing something 
to shake his staff out of its “yes 
man” attitudes. He has literally in- 
stalled a vice president whose 
major role is to non-conform. “If 
I catch him agreeing with any- 
thing or anyone too often, he’s 
liable to be bounced out,” says this 
Mr. Big. “The function of this man 
is to stimulate critical thinking. At 
our conferences he is a deliberate 
minority, tearing into _ reports, 
ideas and programs that have the 
group blessing. 

“Sometimes he is too darn non- 
conforming. Came into a staff con- 
ference the other day wearing a 
black shirt and a red tie. But he 
has done our organization a lot of 
good. My only fear is that some- 
time the other executives might 
discover that he’s really a put-up 
job. 

“I am also using our bonus plan 
to help encourage non-conform- 
ism. Last year, for example, one of 
the men in our group threatened 
to resign if one of my pet projects 
(supported solidly, of course, by 
the executive group) was put into 
effect. He got a bigger bonus than 
those who made little effort to find 
the flaws and speak up. I dropped 
the plan, but I still think it’s a good 
one. But the point is that some- 
one had the guts to take issue with 
the solid majority, and in the proc- 
ess came up with three counter- 
proposals. That is the sort of thing 
that helps to make a company 
grow.” 





Lawrence Stessin 








Acrilan plant in Decatur, Ala. Split- 
ting the bills right down the middle, 
they tossed $15 million apiece into the 
kitty, then Chemstrand itself plunged 
into the money market for nore. By 
selling first mortgage bonds to a group 
of 15 top insurance companies, Chem- 
strand picked up another $110 million. 

Matching rival Orlon woof for warp, 
Acrilan not only beat du Pont’s fiber 
to the looms in April, 1952, but also 
to Manhattan’s waiting garment cen- 
ter. While Seventh Avenue’s cloak 
& suiters put Acrilan through its 
paces, Chemstrand bravely predicted 
that its huge Decatur plant would be 
hitting full capacity by mid-1953, 
might well have to expand. 

Too Fast? It never happened. From 
the field came disquieting reports of 
a shocking discovery: Acrilan was 
highly subject to fibrilation (i.e., fray- 
ing and fuzzing under rubbing, loss of 
color). For more than a year, pro- 
duction at Decatur wavered at only a 
fraction of capacity. Not only did du 
Pont’s Orlon meanwhile move in to 
grab the spotlight, in the trade Chem- 
strand’s wonder fiber picked up an 
ignominious nickname: “white el- 
bow.” Looking back, says current 
(and fourth) Chemstrand President 
Edward O’Neal (its third from Mon- 
santo): “We might have pushed 
Acrilan too fast. In fact, it’s my 
opinion that we did.” 

By the time Chemstrand’s chemists 
stopped Acrilan from fibrilating and 
got it back on the market in 1954, it 
had no place to go. The synthetic 
fibers were wrapped up in a hot price 
war. Result: Chemstrand was forced 
to chop Acrilan’s price from $1.90 to 
$1.12 a pound. 

Salvage Job. To make Chemstrand 
pay off, Monsanto and Avisco had al- 
ready plunked down $90 million to 
build the world’s biggest nylon plant 
in Pensacola, Fla., where it produced 
nylon under license from du Pont. 

But while nylon has been pouring 
out of Pensacola, Acrilan has only 
been trickling out of Decatur. Not 
until 1956’s last quarter did produc- 
tion climb to as much as 75% of ca- 
pacity. Thus last month it was a 
ribbon-cutting event when O’Neal an- 
nounced that the Decatur plant had 
finally reached maximum production 
—four years behind schedule. 

“One of Those Things.” By now the 
“white elbow” onus under’ which 
Acrilan labored has all but worn 
itself away. Firth Industries, for ex- 
ample, is bringing out a line of Acril- 
an carpets, and Chemstrand’s O’Neal 
professes to see peak production for 
1957. Says he, with an echo of 
muffied history: “Down here we’ve 
pretty well forgotten the past. We’ve 
written it off as one of those things.” 
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ELECTRIC POWER CONSTRUCTION 








ALLIS-CHALMERS 


...serving the 
growth industries 


PUBLIC WORKS 





For copies of the 

Annual Report write 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Shareholder Relations Dept. 

1135 S. 70th St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 








MANUFACTURING EXPORT 


Allis-Chalmers Highlights 


Sales and Other Income 
All Taxes....... 


Earnings per Share of Common Stock*.. ne i 


Dividends Paid per Share of Common Stock* 
Shares Outstanding 
Preferred stock 


Dividends Paid 
Preferred stock. 


Share Owners’ Investment in the Business 
Preferred stock................... 


Earnings retained................... 4 


Total share owners’ investment............... 


Book Value per Share of Common Stock*. 


| lps SR CSP ae | E 


Ratio of Current Assets to Current Liabilities 
Number of Share Owners 

Preferred stock...................... 

Common stock... 
Employes 

Number of employes 

Payrolls. 





* Adjusted for two-for-one stock split in June, 1956. 
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. $551,592,589 


33,822,287 
20,355,045 
2.42 
2.00 


122,899 
8,141,435 


635,857 
16,044,658 


12,289,900 
159,852,403 
124,129,723 





7,888,724 


941,278 
15,526,911 


18,647,100 
153,028,580 
120,455,193 





296,272,026 
34.88 
267,495,462 
3.13 to 1 


699 
47,449 


, 38,803 
194,140,323 





292,130,873 
34.67 
273,895,488 
5.49 tol 


2,147 
40,222 


40,182 
176,715,591 


























Are you interested in 
PROFIT SHARING 


Profit Sharing can serve a number é 
of objectives. It can create 



















incentive, it can encourage thrift, 





Dian eee 
it can even provide pensions. é @ > 
For a timely discussion of the subject ¥S a 





write for your free copy of our booklet. 
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CHEMICAL a 
CORN EXCHANGE } <p f = 
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Pension Trust Department 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 15, NEW YORK 
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Silver tray by 
Black, Starr & Gorham, Ine. 
New York 

















































HONORED “* 
OCCASION 


























When a friend receives a high civic honor 
—or any other special recognition— 
salute the occasion with a memorable gift, 


CHIVAS 


ROYAL SALUTE 


A Scotch whisky of rare age, in a 
commemoration flagon created by Ropal Boulton, 
of England and prized by collectors of 
ceramics. It is enclosed in a rich velvet pouch. 
About twenty-five dollars in most areas. 










































By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Purveyors of Provisions and Scotch Whisky. 
CHIVAS BROS. LTD. 
of Aberdeen, Scotland. 





. Batablished 1801. 





BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY * 86 PROOF * GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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FOOD 


CONSOLATION 


United Fruit stockholders 

had only a slender consola- 

tion for 1956 but a measure 
of hope for 1957. 






WHEN the 78,000 stockholders of Bos- 
ton’s hoary, old (founded 1899) 
United Fruit Co.* opened their 1956 
annual reports last month they had 
at least one slender consolation: for 
the first time in company history, 
President Kenneth H. Redmond had 
seen fit to inform them how many dol- 
lars worth of bananas and other prod- 
ucts United Fruit had sold. Bravely 
lifting the banana leaf curtain, Red- 
mond revealed that 1956 sales had hit 
$343.7 million, a 31/10% increase 
from 1955. 

That, however, was just about the 
extent of the good news. The profit 
column carried the same dreary story 
it has for most of the past six years. 
Earnings sank to $30.3 million, a 10% 
decrease from 1955 and less than half 
the record $66.2 million profit of 1950. 

Even President Redmond’s explana- 
tion had a weary ring of familiarity. 
As it had been for several years, the 
weather was unkind to United Fruit 
last year. Severe windstorms in Pan- 
ama and Costa Rica ruined 4.8 million 
of United Fruit’s tender banana stems. 
On the heels of that, rival importers 
had flooded the U.S. with bananas 
from Ecuador. “At very low prices,” 
snapped Redmond. 

On Wall Street, where hope for 
United Fruit seemingly springs eter- 
nal, the air last month was full of 
the annual predictions of a comeback 
for the famed blue chip banana raiser, 
shipper and merchandiser. But this 
year the predictions did have an extra 
ring of conviction about them. For 
one thing, the rival Ecuadorian crop 
is probably going to be light this year. 
And, best of all, Guatemala is prepar- 
ing to hand back to the company 
240,000 acres of land seized by the 
former Communist-influenced gov- 
ernment. Redmond plans to spend $5 
million on developing this property 
over the next five years. 

To help sell the extra bananas, 
Redmond is putting United Fruit into 
big scale advertising for the first time. 
During 1957 he plans spending $3 
million to spread the merits of the 
banana across TV screens and in con- 
sumer magazines. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57) : high, 


55; low, 43%. Dividend (1956): $3. Indicated 
i867 45. Fetal $3. Earnin per share (1956): 
assets: 14 million. Ticker 


— B. UF 
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Products—Pressure and Temperature Sensitive 


instruments 





MOTOR PLANTS 


Kent and Cambridge, Ohio 


=> 3 j 
-* \ \ 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Net Sales 

Net Income 

Net Income per Share 
Dividends per Share 
Total Assets 

Current Assets 
Current Liabilities 
Working Capital 
Long Term Debt 

Net Worth 


1956 


$39,584,253 


2,511,931 
$5.83 
$2.60 

22,463,668 
17,918,410 
7,055,909 
10,862,501 
2,138,889 
13,268,870 





Products—Special Application Fractional Horse- 
power Motors 





MACHINERY PLANTS 
East Moline, Ill. «+ Newark, N. J. 


Products—Industrial Machinery 





MINES AND MILLS—Philipsburg,; Mont. 


Products— Manganese Ores, Silver, Lead and Zinc 
Concentrates 





We shall be 
pleased to send 
our complete 
annual report 
upon request. 


“American Machine 
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Number of Capital Shares 431,155 
Book Value of Stock per Share $30.78 
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1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 











1955 


$34,093,922 
2,132,512 
$4.96 

$2.45 
20,359,462 
16,330,812 
5,660,085 
10,670,727 
2,866,872 
11,832,505 


430,000 
$27.52 


and Metals, Inc. 
Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








RECOMMENDED 
INVESTigation FOR 
RETIREMENT ... 





A HOME IN SUNNY 


VW IN FRIENDLY ARIZONA 


This charming, cosmopolitan city 
is an ideal place to live: Wonderful 
year-round weather — bright, sun- 
filled days and clear,  ? air. Peo- 
ple are Reendiy . . children 
are healthier . . . and workers 
are happier. The Tucson Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany invites you to investigate 
now the advantages of Tucson 
for your retirement. 













For complete information write: 
Tucson Sunshine Climate Club 
5640-G2 Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona 
Western Gateway to Mexico. 


| 
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CAN WE KNOW 
OUR PAST LIVES? 


Does personality survive death? Do experi- 
ences of past lives cling to our consciousness 
—as the scent ofa flower lingers on? There are 
mistakes you could avoid—things you could 
do differently—if you could be certain. Have 
you felt strangely unlike yourself—more like 
someone else—with different inclinations and 
personality? Do new places and faces seem 
oddly familiar? 


THIS Fre BOOK TELLS 


Do not let hypocrisy — rejudice deny you 
the truth about yourself. t. You can live more 
fully, master, fully if you use all the Cosmic 

wers and ties of your being. Write the 
Resiconsionnies (not a reli ion) for a free copy of 
book;"The Mastery of Life.” Address scribe: y.G.M. 


Gbe ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (A.M.0.R.C) CALIF. 








FARM EQUIPMENT 








POOR CROP 


For all its custom-Taylored 
new look, Toronto’s Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson still seems 
drab around the earnings. 


Tue job of lifting Toronto’s Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson, Ltd.* up by its 
tractor treads seemed tailor-made for 
portly, powerful Edward Taylor. Can- 
ada’s most daring wheeler-dealer. It 
was Taylor who built his Argus Corp. 
investment company from a $15.7- 
million also-ran into a $61.1-million 
leader in ten postwar years. 

Doctor of Dollars. Thus last July, 
when Tycoon Taylor (whose Argus 
holds close to 16% of Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson stock) hopped into the driv- 
er’s seat of the 110-year-old farm 
equipment manufacturer, Bay Street- 
ers thought Taylor was just the man 
to breathe new life into the old firm, 
whose earnings had steadily dwindled 
from $1.94 in 1949 to 70c in 1955. 

Entrepreneur Taylor did not dis- 
appoint them. In short order, he 
eased out scholarly Chairman James 
Duncan, moved dashing, decorated 
Col. William Phillips in to be chair- 
man and chief executive officer. After 
pulling together loose managerial 
ends, Taylor plunged Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson into a tardy diversification 
program embracing construction and 
earth-moving equipment. Next, af- 
ter some skillful maneuvers on the 
London Stock Exchange, Taylor 
bought control (for $5 million) of 
Britain’s Standard Motors (Standard, 
Vanguard, Triumph autos), the only 
firm manufacturing his Ferguson 
tractors outside North America. 

Painful Remedy. Seeking to lighten 
Massey -Harris-Ferguson’s load, Tay- 
lor chalked up an $8-million loss in 
write-offs and liquidations in his first 
four months, slashed dividends from 
60c to 40c, shut down production lines 
and laid off thousands. Unhappily, 
the Taylor touch came at a time when 


| things were tough all over for farm 


| equipment makers. In the US., 
where sales were down 10%, there 
was drought; abroad there were 
strikes and currency woes. It was 





little satisfaction to know that such 
U.S. rivals as International Harvester 
(net down 12%) and Deere & Co. 
(profits off 32%) were also hard hit. 

Last month Massey-Harris-Fergu- 
son added up the return on its efforts 
for the year ended last October 31. 
Result: world-wide profits of only 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1956-57): high, 942; low, 64% — 
(1956) : 50c. Indicated 1957 payout: 0c. Earn- 
ings per share (1956): 22c. Total assets: $296 
million. Ticker symbol: MSE. 


22c a share compared with 1955’s ane- 
mic $1.19. Worse still, Chairman 
Phillips declared: “If our earnings 
had not been consolidated on a world 
basis, we would have shown a loss.” 

Summing up, Phillips added that 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson’s first quar- 
ter sales for fiscal 1957 were “noth- 
ing to get excited about.” 


CHEMICALS 


OLD STANDBY 


Through an old standby, as 


well as with newer ones, 

Pittsburgh’s Diamond Alkali 

bucked last year’s downtrend 
in chemical profits. 


Just ten years ago this June, Ray- 
mond F. Evans, then a 39-year-old 
chemical engineer stepped into the 
president’s job at Pittsburgh’s vener- 
able Diamond Alkali Co.* 

Doubtful Distinction. To Evans the 
promotion seemed a somewhat doubt- 
ful distinction. Diamond’s future ap- 
peared far from sparkling. The com- 
pany depended for almost its entire 
sales on the output of the world’s 
largest alkali plant at Painesville, 
Ohio. 

Most chemists at the time were con- 
vinced that soda ash, the plant’s prin- 
cipal product, was in for a rough time 
in postwar chemical markets. To 
make matters worse, the process by 
which Diamond turned soda ash into 
another alkali, caustic soda, had been 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956-57) : high, 
605g; low, 4344. Dividend (1955): $1.50 plus 
3% stock. Indicated 1956 ayout: $1.80 plus 
3% stock. Earnings per share (1956): 83 
rg assets: $126 million. Ticker symbol: 





DIAMOND'S EVANS: 
a burden became a blessing 
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rendered obsolete by the less expen- | 


sive electrolytic process for making 
caustic soda from brine. 


What was more, the caustic soda | 
itself seemed about to be 


market 
swamped by staggering overproduc- 
tion. Production of chlorine was in- 


creasing by leaps and bounds in the | 
chemical industry, and every ton of | 


chlorine yielded more than a ton of 


caustic soda as a by-product. Evans | 
thus found himself saddled with a | 


basic product that seemed likely to 
become a drug on the market. 
Search for a Solution. 


a major producer of soda ash and 


caustic soda, Diamond Alkali at the | 


time was also a minor maker of chlo- 


rine, which seemed to be a promising | 


product. Evans decided that the 
thing to do was to expand chlorine 
capacity—and fast. That way he 


could take advantage of its growing | 
use as a base for fertilizer, plastics 
At the same | 


and synthetic fibers. 
time, he would get his caustic soda at 
a lower cost. 

Evans proceeded to pour $100 mil- 
lion into four chlorine plants. One he 
built on Texas’ Houston Ship canal; 
another he bought from the govern- 
ment at Muscle Shoals; and two more 
he leased, at Ridgewood, Maryland 
and Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 

With this expansion finished, Evans 
could breathe more easily. The huge 
old Painesville plant now accounted 
for only about 40% of sales as against 
96% ten years earlier. In the course 


of making over the company, Evans, | 


now chairman of the board, had more 
than doubled sales and earnings. In 
1956, a generally sluggish year for 
chemical industry profits, Diamond 
breezed on to the highest sales ($121 


million) and the fattest profits ($3.83 | 


a share) in its history. 

Simple Surprise. The simple fact 
was that everything had worked out 
well for Diamond Alkali. The market 
for chlorine, as Evans had expected, 
continued to grow. But the big sur- 
prise was soda ash. Far from be- 
coming a drug on the market, soda 
ash is being gobbled in voracious 
quantities by the glass, paper and 
soap industries. 


As for caustic soda, which chemists | 
once expected to see dumped into | 
the ocean, it is in heavy demand for | 
the booming aluminum and nylon in- | 


dustries. Says Evans matter-of-factly: 
“T look for the alkalis, which still make 
up one third of our sales, to go on 
growing at a dependable rate of 3% 
to 5% a year.” Diamond Alkali, with 
its basic standbys, last month was 
getting the last laugh on many a more 
flamboyant producer of the newer 
chemicals. 
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Evans began | 
looking for a way out. Besides being | 
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Money Gone, 
Mom? 


Certainly not! Mom carried safe First 
National City Bank Travelers Checks— 
got a prompt refund in full. Safe?— 
everywhere. Spendable?—yes, yes the 
world over. Far vus for 50 years, 
they're backed by America’s greatest 
world-wide bank. Cost only $1 per 
$100. Good until used. Buy them at 
your bank. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The First ? 


Member Federal Depc 


*i) 


t New York 

















WHY WALL STREET 
JOURNAL READERS 
LIVE BETTER 


By a Subscriber 


I work in a large city. Over a period 
of time I noticed that men who read 
The Wall Street Journal are better 
dressed, drive better cars, have better 
homes, and eat in better restaurants. 

I said to myself, “Which came first, 
the hen or the egg? Do they read The 
Journal because they have more money, 
or do they have more money because 
they read The Journal?” 

I started asking discreet questions. 
I found that men who are well off have to 
have the information in The Journal. 
And average fellows like me can win 
advancement and increased incomes by 
reading The Journal. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. FM 3-15 











Maneuvering heavy bulky loads 
through narrow aisles can be costly 
business or simple routine, depend- 
ing on how you handle it. Clark- 
Handling is a sure way to change 
materials-handling from a neces- 
sary evil to a constructive part of 
modern high-speed production. 


Talk to Clark. 
CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


Clark Equipment 
Company 
Buchanan, Michigan. 








| | | The Year 1956... 

The measure of a corporate enterprise is taken with more than 
THE M-C &S YEAR IN BRIEF: one yardstick. 1956 was an excellent year for Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott, but our increase in earnings is only a partial measure 
1956 1955 of the Company’s progress. Beyond immediate earnings, a com- 
pany must build to the future. Ability to adapt itself to the con- 
$375,416,737 stantly changing tempo of our national economy also is a positive 
measure of its growth potential. These are the yardsticks of 
$ 10,745,822 Merritt’s progress in 1956, and the basis of our confidence that 
1957 will prove a still more successful year. Operations showing 
the greatest profit and growth potential have been expanded. 
Those offering least promise of development have been disposed 
of profitably. The result is even greater corporate strength. 


The Outlook... 


As a result of our capital expenditures program of the past year, 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott is well equipped to take increasing 
advantage of the continuing high volume of business now in 
prospect for every field of industry in which we operate. 


























$135,717,111 
WORK CURRENTLY AHEAD . . $530,000,000. . . . . $440,000,000 


M-C&S operations and its 1957 program 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURES... . $ 29,407,000 $ 11,692,000 are outlined in our 1956 Annual Report. 











__ “Profit on disposal of subsidiary companies. if Gre ~— = oa BE. 
| **Shares outstanding represent the number of shares outstanding at the et aii tiene ‘ 
Close of each year, exclusive of shares in treasury. The 1956 total includes one 
and one-half per cent stock dividend payment distributed January 7, 1957, as 
fourth quarterly portion of 1956 stock dividends. Per share earnings for 1955 C. 

previously were reported on the basis of 4,440,804 shares as the average num- = PMA Si 7 7 
ber outstanding during the year. On that basis, 1955 per share earnings were MERRI IT R HHA, ATI N & CO 

$2.28 after adjustment for 1956 stock dividends. SOUNDED ws 1080 

261 MADISON’ AVENUE + NEW YORK 16. N. Y. 


YOUR CONFIDENCE IS JUSTIFIED WHERE THIS FLAG FLIES 
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CHEMICAL. PAINT AND 


TRUCT' 
SHIPBUILDING MILTON STEEL 
METALLURGICAL DEPARTMENT OEPARTMENT CNSHWAY TRAGER DIVISION 


INDUSTRIES E | 


OF 
MERRITT DEVOE & RAYNOLOS CO., INC 


NEW YORK . 
CRENS, Se ene HIGHWAY TRAILER CO. 
titi MARINE, HEAVY, SHIPBUILDING CORP. 4 MILTON STEEL 
© CHEMICAL CORP. HIGHWAY, CHEMICAL, SHIPBUILDING, TRUCK TRAILERS, REINFORCING BARS, 
CHEMICALS, PLASTICIZERS INDUSTRIAL, BUILDING {NDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT, yt STRIP, BAR SIZE 
METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS, MARINE SALVAGE, STEEL FABRICATION 
FUELS, BUILDING MATERIALS OERRICK HEAVY HOIST 
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The FORBES index 





Solid line is computed weekly and monthly, gives equal weight to 


five factors: 
. How much ore we p 


P - 
ing? (FRB p 





. How'many people are 


ion index) 





rking? (BLS 
ployment) 





jow i sively are we 
in manufacture) 


rking? (BLS 


ge weekly hours 


. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store sales) 
. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 141 key 


centers) 


Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of the dollar (1947-49 
= 100), factors 1, 4 and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dot indicates an 8-day estimate based on tentative figures for five 
components, all of which are subject to later revision.* 





“Final figures for the five components (1947-49) = 100) 


Jan. (56) 
144.0 
115.1 
101.8 
118.4 
168.9 


Feb. 
143.0 
115.0 
101.5 
112.8 
177.2 


Mar. 
141.0 
116.8 
101.3 
115.5 
160.1 


Production 
Employment 
Hours 

Sales 

Bank Debits 


April 
143.0 
117.3 
100.8 
116.4 
164.8 


June 
141.0 
118.1 
100.5 
118.3 
161.4 


May 
142.0 
117.6 
100.3 
116.4 
172.0 


July 
136.0 
116.6 
100.3 
121.6 
168.4 


Aug. 
141.0 
118.0 
101.0 
120.4 
177.2 


Sept. 
142.0 
118.2 
100.8 
121.4 
177.2 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by GERSON D. LUBLIN* 


The Averages—What Do They Show? 


Tue stock market has had to contend 
with its full share of bad news in re- 
cent months. The Suez crisis and 
Central European disturbances; signs 
of leveling off by business and nar- 
rowing of profit margins in important 
industries; a continued tight money 
market—these have naturally given 
investors a good many anxious mo- 
ments. And the fact that the Dow 
Jones Industrials recently violated a 
low which had held on four important 
occasions over the past 16 months has 
done nothing to help investment 
sentiment. 

But over and above these there is 
one factor more than any other which 
appears to be responsible for today’s 
widespread concern. This is an old 
bull market as bull markets go; nearly 
eight years old according to some 
market technicians. A good many in- 
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vestors — harking 

back to earlier 

periods of our his- 

tory and condi- 

tioned to the con- 

cept that a bust 

must inevitably 

follow a boom— 

tend to pull in 

their horns in great haste at the very 
first sign of a letup in business. This, 
despite the fact that what a great 
many of them expect is no more than 
a moderate adjustment in business, a 
leveling off, not a serious setback. 

Is the market all that “high”? As 
this is written, the Dow Average at 
around 465 is off nearly 60 points from 
its absolute top. Despite this drop it 
is still in an area which—historically 


*Mr. Lublin, H. Hentz & Co. partner in 
charge of research, is a guest columnist for 
Mr. Sidney B. Lurie, who is on vacation. 


—may be considered in the upper re- 
gions, since present Dow levels com- 
pare with a 1929 top of 381 and with 
a 1949 low of only about 160, little 
more than one third of the present 
figure. The concept of an historically 
high price level is attributable mainly 
to comparisons with these two earlier 
years. But actually it seems to this 
observer that it is simply impossible 
to compare conditions of 30 years ago 
with those of today. Since the Twen- 
ties, the nation’s population has risen 
by 50%. In terms of real buying power 
the average wage earner makes more 
than twice as much as he did then and 
spends twice as much. The produc- 
tive plant of the nation is multiple of 
what it was in the 1920s; as evidence, 
electric power generating capacity, a 
good measure of the full economic 
complex, has risen fourfold and has 
more than doubled since the war’s 
end. 

It has often been pointed out that 
reliance on stock averages—almost 
any average—can be misleading. For 
one thing, the principal indexes are 
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Have You Considered 


DRUG STOCKS 


for Appreciation, Resistance to 
Recession and Good Yield? 


Many “blue chips” are off fifty points or more and risks of capital loss continue 
large. Against this background of uncertainty, it is refreshing to find a group of 
stocks with such clearly defined and favorable prospects as those of the drug industry. 
SALES AND EARNINGS—1956 was a banner year for the drug 
industry, yet from all indications sales and earnings will head still 
higher in the 12 months ahead. 
LONG-TERM GROWTH—The industry’s past growth record is im- 
pressive and new gains are likely as strong research develops new prod- 
ucts and population increases continue to benefit the drug manufacturers. 
DEPRESSION RESISTANT—The industry has shown stubborn re- 
sistance to business recession. In 1954, for example, when most business 
was down, drug sales continued to advance. 


INVESTMENT VALUE—Current prices of drug stocks are reasonably 
priced on the basis of 1957 estimated earnings. A number of stocks are 
currently underpriced. Average yield is 4.8%. 


Now, with higher sales and earnings in prospect this year and over the longer 
term, investors can look forward to both expanding income and excellent prospects 
for capital appreciation. But not all drug stocks are in equally favorable market 
positions now. Some have already over-anticipated the improvement in sight. 
Others have fallen behind the parade in new developments. Five are in the most 
favorable position according to The Value Line Investment Survey, How each of 
the fourteen leading drug manufacturers shapes up is unequivocally determined in 
the current edition of the Value Line Survey, a copy of which will be sent to you 
without extra charge under the special offer below. 


| A SPECIAL $5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


You are invited to receive at no extra charge under this special offer, the current 
64-page issue of the Value Line Survey with its special report on the Drug Industry 
and full-page Ratings & Reports on the leading Drug and Building stocks. Included 
are earliest estimates of earnings and dividends in 1957 and the period 1959-61. The 
current issue analyzes 45 stocks including: 
Abbott Laboratories Parke, Davis 
American Home Products Pfizer (Chas.) 
Bristol-Myers Sterling Drug 


Gillette Warner-Lambert 
McKesson & Robbins 
Merck 











Crane 


Carrier 
Flintkote 
Celotex 


Armstrong Cork 

Diamond Match 

Lone Star Cement 

Otis Elevator 

American Radiator U. S. Gypsum Plate Glass 

Johns-Manville National Lead others 

You will also receive, under this offer, the next four weekly editions of the Value 

Line Survey, with full-page Ratings & Reports on over 200 major stocks. In addition, 

your introductory subscription will include a new Special Situation recommendation, 

a Supervised Account Report, two Fortnightly Commentaries and four Weekly Su 

plements. (Annual Subscription $120) *New subscribers only 

To take advantage of this special offer, fill in and return the coupon below. 
~or wees 


“ 
4 


/ 
/ 
/ 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-81 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
Value Line Survey Building, 

5 East 44th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 








composed of stocks chosen mainly for 
the size and importance of the com- 
panies they represent, so that the 
indexes themselves are selective, not 
necessarily representative of the mar- 
ket as a whole. We know that there 
are often periods which may last for 
a year or more when the big stocks 
go one way and the rank and file an- 
other. And that is precisely what has 
been happening in the last several 
years. The major stocks, the big 
names, the blue chips, have gone their 
own way, as a whole and by groups. 
And secondary stocks, again individu- 
ally and by groups, have gone a 
separate way and, for many, a thor- 
oughly different way. 

To illustrate: in 1955, emphatically 
a bull market year when measured 
by the averages, one stock in three 
was unchanged to lower levels at the 
year’s end. Last year’s performance, 
pretty much a stand-off in terms of 
the industrial averages, emphasizes 
the point again with 20% of listed 
stocks up significantly (10% or more) 
and 30% down by the same or a 
greater percentage. And coming down 
to a very recent and briefer period: 
January of 1957 was presumably a 
rather unhappy month for investors 
when the Dow Average dropped from 
nearly 500 to nearly 470. Yet few peo- 
ple realize that during that month the 
number of stocks which ended up un- 
changed to higher was actually greater 
than the number of stocks which de- 
clined. 

A closer look at the Dow Industrial 
Average is revealing. It stands today 
around 10% below the absolute high 
of 521 recorded nearly a year ago. 
The Dow Jones Industrial Index is 
fundamentally an unweighted sim- 
ple price average of 30 leading stocks, 
subjected to a divisor which changes 
from time to time to allow for stock 
splits and large stock dividends. As 
a guide to the market it has its limita- 
tions for a number of reasons, one 
being the comparative importance in 
it of a few high priced stocks such as 
American Tel. & Tel., du Pont, and 
until recently, Bethlehem Steel. How 
about these individual 30 stocks? Are 
they on average off only 10% from 
their highs of the past several years, 


| as is the composite index? We know 


that this is not so. Actually, with the 
single exception of American Tele- 
phone, every one of the 30 stocks is 
off by a greater margin and, in many 
cases, a substantially greater margin 
than 10%. Allied Chemical, for ex- 
ample, has had a decline of 32% from 
its high, du Pont one of 28%, General 
Motors 27%, International Paper 30%, 
Sears, Roebuck 33%, Standard Oil of 
California 23%, Westinghouse 36%, 
Woolworth 31%, Chrysler 31%. A 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 
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YES—FORTUNES ARE BEING MADE IN 
ROYSTONE’S GROWTH DISCOVERIES 


The experience of half a century has 
proved that knowing what to buy and 
when to buy and sell is the secret of 
quick fortune-building. It is far better 
to know the time to sell to the false 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Thirty years of conspicuous success for 
clients has built us pre-eminent recogni- 
tion for our fortune-building growth dis- 
coveries. That is why thousands of 
investors are reading our weekly “Stock 
Market Appraisements” we formerly syn- 
dicated nationally on financial pages un- 
der the heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found out 
that discovering and recommending fun- 
damental growth values is the basic fac- 
tor in fortune-building service. No won- 
der Wall Street is so anxious to keep in 
contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable euidance in special 
growth values forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly ana- 
lytical guidance bulletins. 

To buy and hold low-price long-term 
growth situations before the public recog- 
nizes their potential values largely elimi- 
nates the hazards of speculation. Now, 
thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 
ating fundamental psychological factors 


selectine 


“27 Safety Rules’’ 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years butiding fortunes 
for investors, wrote ‘“‘America Tomorrow,”’ called 
“the most far-seeing economic guide for the 
future,’’ sent free to his personal clients with his 
for Investors and Traders. 


by the special advantages we look for in 
our growth stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought an iron stock at four that went to 
twenty-four, which they then sold to buy a 
copper stock below four that quickly went 
near twenty and looks much higher. We ex- 
pect many of the discoveries we are recom- 
mending to double current low prices 
many times. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. 
That alone will offset the rising cost of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain 
each year. Instead, the great majority of 
investors see their cash values shrink, 

Recently we again recommended a spe- 
cial growth situation selling below five 
we had studied a number of years and 
originally recommended near two. It is 
now selling near ten and a much higher 
price is anticipated. It should pay an 
unusually attractive dividend on current 
price. Next, we recommended another dis- 
covery near three-fifty that quickly went 
through nineteen and its advance has 





found in the Roystone Heavy Industry 

formula, we follow the fundamentals that make for growth. Cur- 
rently we anticipate a long bull market in natural commodity 
growth stocks. We are exploring the field to uncover the issues 
that show the greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Without such preparation for fortune-building, the average in- 
vestor never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune 
in a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. 

We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not go broke 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select 
growth values in their infancy. Holding low price, long-term 
growth situations that are independent of adverse conditions, 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War this 
was almost the only service to see a long rising market ahead. 
Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It would require 
many pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters of grati- 
tude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 
rapid growth. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of stock market psychology and the dangers of 
following the activity in stocks created by stock distributors. He 
knows next to nothing of the research needed in selecting growth 
values. He does not realize the great number of stocks that are 
in a natural retrogression. He does not know how few are impulsed 


hardly started. An analysis of our recom- 
mendation for next month is now nearly 
ready to mail to our yearly subscribers. One of our current recom- 
mendations is Midrim Mining, selling near twe dollars which 
because of its diversified interests, looks like an exceptionally 
promising growth opportunity. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone says...’ is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts.” 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
this service he has foreseen all the important market changes.” 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in- 
vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment opportunities 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance 
there is smal] hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune-building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send check be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Annual 
subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal com- 
ments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 8, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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The “Data Processing In- 
dustry’’, which includes 
everything from electric 
typewriters to giant elec- 
tronic systems, is creating 
a major business revolution. We believe 
the long-term profit potential for se- 
lective investors is considerable. In our 
current Monthly Letter, our Research 
Department analysts study this industry 
and select the companies most attrac- 
tive to them now. Spurred by Time and 
Cost factors, large and small businesses 
are turning to ‘‘data processing’’ equip- 
ment to raise the productivity of their 
paper-handling workers, improve com- 
petitive positions and secure greater 
profits. This trend is found not only in 
offices, but in vital centers of manu- 
facture, too. 


PRODUCTS—PRODUCTION— PROFITS 
Our Monthly Letter describes the in- 
dustry’s 4 basic product groups and 
points out that the industry's new profit 
climate is encouraging hundred million 
dollar expansion plans. Until now, our 
researchers believe, the industry has 
been in a period of internal develop- 
ment which may now be followed by 
an impressive profit break-through. 


WHICH COMPANIES MAY MAKE 
INVESTORS HAPPY? 


Many new and long-established com- 
panies are making competitive products 
and product lines. How are investors 
to learn which companies appear headed 
for sharply increasing profits and which 
for profit stagnation? Our analysts give 
their rules for predicting success in the 
fast-moving field of aecupaic equip- 
ment.’ They select 4 companies. For 
your free copy of our Monthly Letter, 
just mail coupon below. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1691 
Members of Principal Exchanges 
115 Broadway, New York 


Offices in 33 Cities 
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Industry Groups and Their Favored Stocks 


Many readers have expressed an in- 
terest in an analysis by industry 
groups which this column has pre- 
sented from time to time. My current 
opinion is based on the probability 
that the United States will not be- 
come involved in a major war. Also, 
I am guessing that business will slow 
up somewhat during the first part of 
the year, and that interest rates will 
not advance any or much higher. In- 
deed, the action of the bond market, 
shortly after the first of the year, has 
been encouraging. Some major life 
insurance companies returned to the 
market after having been out of it for 
years. It became noticeable that vari- 
ous bonds and highest-grade pre- 
ferred stocks had reached levels 
where the yields were attractive to 
many institutional and private in- 
vestors. 

Should business slow down some- 
what, the demand for money would 
obviously ease. Inflationary as well as 
deflationary forces exist, but the in- 
flationary forces will get the upper 
hand unless the continual demands by 
the labor unions for increased wages 
are flatly refused, or because people 
are unable to pay increased prices for 
goods, and unemployment results. 

I would like to correct the general 
misconception that the bull market 
from 1949 to 1956 dwarfed the 1921- 
1929 rise. The Dow-Jones Industrial 
averages advanced from 63 to 381, 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


from 1921 to 1929, 
or 318 points—or 
about 500%. From 
1949 to 1956, these 
averages advanced 
from 161 to 521, 
or 360 points, or 
about 225%. 
AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT. The 
stocks of the implement manufac- 
turers have done nothing for a long, 
long while. Farm prices last year re- 
versed a five-year downtrend. The 
change in direction was credited to a 
strong demand for farm products re- 
sulting from a growing population and 
high consumer income and buying 
power, as well as further expansion 
of agricultural exports, and govern- 
ment action. In this field, Deere ap- 
pears especially attractive. Its finan- 
cial condition is very strong; net cur- 
rent assets, after deducting prior obli- 
gations amount to around the present 
price of the stock, $29. On its cur- 
rent $1.50 dividend, the yield is 5.1%. 
Oliver Corp. has possibilities as a low- 
priced speculation because it is selling 
at $7 under its net current assets per 
share, after deducting prior obligations. 
ArrcraFt. This industry currently 
has a tremendous backlog of unfilled 
orders. However, the recent uncer- 
tainty over rising expenditures for 
guided missiles has temporarily 
clouded the outlook for some compa- 
nies. The long-range picture for the 
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industry in general appears good. My 
selections are Lockheed, Boeing, 
Cessna, and Glenn Martin. 

Arriines. Air travel has increased 
sensationally; the newer generation 
is more air-minded than the oldsters. 
In my opinion, Eastern Airlines is the 
most attractive in this group. 

Autos. The current number of reg- 
istered automobiles, buses and trucks, 
is over 64,000,000. Taking the average 
life of a car as around 12 years, the 
replacement demand alone is around 
5,500,000 cars. Despite its slow start, 
the motor industry should do reason- 
ably well this -year. Estimated earn- 
ings for General Motors this year are 
around $3.50; Ford around $5.50; and 
Chrysler, $5. I think these stocks are 
approaching a buying zone. In the 
automobile accessory group, my pref- 
erences are Bendix, Borg-Warner, 
and Eaton Mfg. 

Buitpinc. It is estimated that 
around 900,000 new homes will be 
started this year, down from an esti- 
mated 1,100,000 last year. This fore- 
cast is based on “tight money,” and 
the probability that at least most of 
the acute postwar shortage does not 
exist. However, the trend toward 
moving to the suburbs will continue, 


and there will still be plenty of com- | 


mercial and industrial building, as 
well as highways, schools, hospitals, 
and various municipal improvements. 
Any falling off in building has already 
been substantially discounted by the 
decline in the building stocks; for in- 
stance, American Radiator, the lead- 
ing manufacturer of heating and 
plumbing equipment, has declined 
from 27 in 1955, to 16, where I think 
purchases are in order, rather than 
sales. U.S. Plywood has declined from 
52 to 30; Johns-Manville from 59 to 
43; U.S. Gypsum from 77 to 51. Ex- 
treme bearishness on building stocks 
is not warranted. Hajoca, Penn Dixie 
Cement, Marquette Cement, and 
Celotex also appear attractive. 
Cuemicats. Chemicals are used in 
almost all industries; hence the long- 
term outlook is excellent. In recent 
years, these stocks had an extensive 
advance, and reached levels which I 
thought had discounted the future, at 
least for a while. However, they have 
declined sharply during the last six 
months, so that purchases of stocks in 
this group would appear warranted on 
any further decline. I think the best 
is du Pont, which declined from 249 
in 1955, to 175. Now around 178. I 
would rate Union Carbide as next 
best (this stock might be split during 
the current year), and Allied Chemi- 
cal next. The yields on these stocks 
are proverbially small. From the 
standpoint of yield as well as growth, 
(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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How Good Are 
MUTUAL FUNDS? 


Which Have Best Records Since 1949? 
4 Favored for Purchase Now 


H™ 33 leading Mutual Funds and Investment Trusts have 
performed over the 7-year bull market is shown in a 
new study by UNITED Service. While some have out-gained 
the general market — two showing a gain 2.7 times that of 
the D-J Industrial Average last year — others have made a 
relatively poor showing. This ae study will help you 
to rate the management ability of the fo 


Adams Express Co Gen Amer Invest 


Affiliated Fund 
Boston Fund Inc 
Consol Inv Trust 
Dividend Shares 
Eaton & Howard 
Fidelity Fund 
Fundamental Inv 
Chemical Fund 
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Keystone S-2 
Keystone S-3 


Lehman Corp 
Loomis-Sayles 


Every holder or prospective buyer of Investment Company 
shares should have this timely Report. As a guide to new pur- 
chases, our Staff selects the shares of four companies that 
appear especially attractive, based on their past records. 

Send only $1 for your copy of this valuable Report, and receive 


without extra charge the next four issues of the weekly UNITED 
Investment Reports. (This offer open to new readers only.) 
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Keystone 
Income Fund 


Series K-1 


A diversified investment 
in securities selected for 


current INCOME. 





The Keystone Company 

50 Congress St., Boston 9, Mass. A-7 
Please send me prospectuses describ- 
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Investors! Do you know 
what you should about 


National 
Dividend Series? 


This mutual fund has a pri- 
mary objective of providing an 
investment in a diversified 
group of bonds, preferred and 
common stocks—selected 
because of relatively high cur- 
rent yield possibilities compara- 
tive to the risk involved. To learn 
more about this investment, send 
today for a FREE copy of our 
latest Information Folder and 
Prospectus by filling out the 
attached coupon. 
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120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
























UTILITY STOCKS 


for INCOME and 
GROWTH potential 


Our latest survey covers a number of 
utility companies whose stocks, at 
present prices, offer attractive yields 
and an opportunity for possible long- 
term capital gains. These companies 
operate in growth areas and have ex- 
cellent earning and dividend records. 
@ Write for free copy of our 
Review of Utility Stocks 
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IMPROVE YOUR POSITION 
IN THESE COMMODITIES 


GRAINS FATS-OILS 
EGGS ONIONS 
SOY BEANS WINNIPEG 


Teo help you make decisions in your speculative 
position in these commodities, regardiess of 
the market trends, Commodity Trend Service 
offers you weekly bulletins containing sound 
market information plus on-the-spot telegrams 
as the situation wires. Current bulletins 
on these commodities free on request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 
136-31 Roosevelt Avenue, Flushing 54 
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Compare Stock Values Like 
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Buy On Real Weakness for Trading Profits 


Some readers have been interpreting 
this column as “very bearish.” It is 
true that I have not made many buy 
recommendations recently, and that I 
have been expecting (and still expect) 
lower prices for the averages than 
those which prevailed at the lows on 
February 12th. It is not true that I 
am “very bearish.” I think the cor- 
rection in prices already has gone a 
long way, much further than a drop 
of 134% in the DJ Industrials sug- 
gests. I don’t think, however, that the 
market is in a “one-way street” on 
the downside. On real weakness, from 
now on, I'd rather buy than sell; but 
I do not see any reason yet to buy 
on strength. 

Fundamentally, I think the “big 
boom” in stocks is over for a while. 
But I do not think we are in a “big” 
bear market. I feel that we are enter- 
ing an era when price movements will 


| be more measured, and when equity 


evaluations will be more conservative 
than in 1955 and early 1956. I think 
there will be plenty of opportunities 
to make money in stocks, especially if 
they are bought at the right time at 
the right prices. Probably it will pay 
better to trade in and out than to 
keep accounts “frozen.” 

As I have said before, this is not a 
time to think in terms of excesses. 


| Back in 1955 and early 1956, the in- 


vestment community was thinking 
just that way. When people now talk 
in terms of investment disaster, they 
are speaking of excesses. I feel that 
we are going through a sensible cor- 
rection, and that this correction won't 


| get out of hand—at least for any ex- 


| tended length of time. 


A column like this, if it is to be 


| helpful, has to make certain assump- 


tions. The assumptions may or may 


| not be accurate, but they should be 
| based on reasonable probabilities and 





an estimate of the underlying funda- 
mentals in the economic and invest- 
ment picture. 

At the moment, it is assumed that 
a majority of stocks have not yet 
registered their lows, and that the DJ 
Industrials and the DJ Rails at some 
time this spring, perhaps soon and 


| perhaps several weeks away, will test 


and break through the February 12th 
lows (453.07 in the former and 138.43 
in the latter). In this event, there is 
likely to be a deterioration in senti- 
ment and in speculative courage. In 
other words, there will be a tempta- 


tion to become more bearish as stocks 





by L. O. HOOPER 





move lower. 
When a situa- 
tion like this de- 
velops. it often is 
a good idea to 
“copper” it and 
buy stocks — at 
least for trading 
turns. In this writer’s opinion, traders 
should buy rather than sell on ex- 
treme weakness from now on. Watch 
out, then, for opportunities to buy on 


what technicians call “a_ selling 
climax.” 
What is a “selling climax”? 1) A 


sharp decline, with new lows in the 
averages and perhaps in_ several 
hundred individual NYSE stocks; 2) 
a vast majority of stocks declining in 
a single session against issues advanc- 
ing or unchanged; 3) a big increase 
in volume; 4) a late tape and 5) the 
almost complete disappearance of 
“good news.” When a “climax” comes, 
if you are smart, you don’t sell, you 
buy! 

What do you buy? That’s not an 
easy question to answer, because you 
don’t know in advance which in- 
dividual stocks will sell at the most 
absurd prices. Often the stocks that 
“looked best” before the decline, drop 
down most. That’s because those who 
bought them on the recent strength 
assume they have made a trading 
mistake and try to correct it. If you 
have held a stock only a short time, 
it is easy to be scared out of it. If 
you have held it longer, it takes a 
little more “scare” to make you sell. 
In these very thin markets, where 
there is very little stock to buy “on 
the books,” you sometimes get a 
sharp “spill” for no good reason ex- 
cept that someone urgently desires to 
sell and no one is especially inspired 
to buy. The best bargains often are 
in a) the recent favorites, b) the thin 
market off-the-beaten-track issues, 
and c) the “good” issues which al- 
ready had suffered a severe deflation 
before the current decline. 

Be sure that you buy “a value” 
rather than “a name.” Don’t buy a 
stock just “because it’s down”; buy it 
because it ought not to be down so 
much. Other things being equal, buy 
the “quality” stocks rather than the 
more speculative ones. 

Remember that the institutional 
buyers are looking for these “bargain 
days,” and that they won’t buy into 
small companies or speculative ones. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 73) 
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$100.00 PER YEAR 


Quantity 
1,032 weekly stock charts exactly like these are maintained 
constantly up-to-date. No figures ever are published. You get a 
new set of charts each week. This big quantity blankets the 
market, covering all active issues. This service is now in its 19th 
year of publication. 


2. Newspaper Speed 

Each week these charts are brought up-to-date to the close of 
the market Friday afternoon, and they are mailed out the same 
evening. This over-night speed, which cannot be surpassed, a big 
quality feature, means that every Monday morning your chart 
data is as fresh and as timely as your morning newspaper. Sat- 
urday delivery can be arranged where desired anywhere over the 
whole country. 


3. Performance Ratios 

Performance ratio lines on each chart permit you to rate your 
own stocks, continuously, accurately. These unique barometers, 
to be found only in this service, bring you visible proof of how 
well your holdings are performing relative to the general market. 
They show you which stocks are doing better than the market, 
which are about average, and which have been performing worse 
—and in each instance by precisely how much. You can profit 
by the assistance which these performance ratios can give you in 
the difficult task of keeping your capital invested in the better- 
than-average sections of the list. 


4. Grouping by Industries 

These charts are grouped according to industries. That is, all 
30 of the steel charts will be found in one place; all of the oil 
stocks, 67 of them, also are all together in their own spot; and so 
on. You will get a lot of additional and very valuable informa- 
tion out of this arrangement. By this procedure you not only 


can analyze the progression of any one issue, but you also can 
ascertain immediately and accurately the whole group environ- 
ment, a big factor behind any stock. This grouping by industries 
constitutes a unique and important quality feature you are sure 
to like and to find most profitable. 


5. Percentage Scale 

On the right-hand side of the above charts will be found the 
price scale, on a straight arithmetic basis, so that the data can 
be spread out on as wide a progression as the space permits. On 
the left-hand side will be found a percentage scale, which makes 
possible comparative analysis back and forth among all of these 
stocks, on an accurate mathematical basis. You will find these 
percentage scales of much profitable assistance in making up 
your mind whether to Buy, Hold, Sell, or Switch. 


6. Chart Analysis 


Every week we analyze a considerable number of these charts, 
pointing out buy and sell indications, as well as the significance 
of the developments in various patterns. We feel confident that 
you will find these recommendations worthwhile in themselves, 
but they also have the additional value of outlining various 
methods of technical analysis which you can apply to other 
stocks in which you may be interested. . 


7. 120 Group Charts 


Back of these individual stock graphs stand our long-range 
monthly group charts, 120 in number, by far the most detailed 
analysis anywhere available of the inner trends within the 
market. These charts cover ten years. Each group average is 
accompanied by a ratio line, showing its performance relative 
to the general market. These charts also are published, a com- 
plete new up-to-date set each month, with newspaper speed 
directly after the end of each month. 


More Than 28,500 Charts Are Published Every Year 


This Stock Chart Service presents all the technical 
data included in the Book Of Indices. Annual subscrip- 
tions to this Stock Chart Service are $100.00, when 
sent by regular first-class mail. By Air Mail the cost 
is $107.20. Initial annual subscriptions without a pre- 
ceding trial are credited with an extra month free. 


Semi-annual subscriptions cost $52.50 by first-class 
mail; $56.10 by air mail. Initial semi-annual subscrib- 
ers without a preceding trial get an extra two-weeks 
free. 


Special Quarterly Trial—$20.00 


A quarterly trial subscription at a special temporary 
price of $20.00 (regularly $30.00) will bring you our 
complete Stock Chart Service for the next three 
months. You immediately will receive a special tempo- 
rary binder containing recent back data and descrip- 
tive material; and then over the next three months you 
will receive more than 7,100 charts, plus our technical 
analysis every week both of the market as a whole and 
of individual securities. By Air Mail the cost is $21.50. 


R. W. MANSFIELD Co. 


26 Journal Square 
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BIG PROFITS 
IN WARRANTS? 


At times it is possible to make large percentage 
gains in warrants. Hazards are also great. Ex- 
|e Baking Warrants sold 
Dec. 1954 then declined to 142 in Marc’! mn. 
15 months later when they cpired. After that 
— ad became worthless, a severe loss of 
capita: 


You worked hard to save your precious money. 
Why net leave the big risks to the other fellow? 


There is another method of market operation that 

is known to few investors. As little as $300 or $400 

to get y ed. This method often 

roduces actual profits of 50% to 100% and the 

st part is you trade in the finest = This 
method is explained in our Report 


BARGAIN OFFER—ONLY $5.00 


4. Report #86 which explains how to make a little 
money do a lot of work. 


2. Our next two bulletins, which bristle with 
opportunity. 


3. Your copy of my realistic boo! 
“How to Take a Fortune Gut 0 of Wall Street” 


by 3. A, olempenau 


Clip check to ad—mail today to: 


THE INCOME BUILDER 








RIVER EDGE NEW JERSEY 


+ —— = ——_4 


Making Profits i in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


Them. 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-37. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 
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BEAR MARKET? 


When the market falls, many common 
» stock warrants go down to very low 
> prices and afford the greatest potential 
> appreciation on a rebound. Example: In 
one market cycle a $500 investment in 
Tri-Continental warrants appreciated to 
— You should read THE SPECU- 
> LATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 
» WARRANTS, by Sidney Fried, for the 
, full story of warrants, accompanied by 
. a list of 123 common stock warrants you 
, should know about. For your copy, send 
» $2 to R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F-79, 220 
> Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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HAALUOUGLLAUUUALNNNLLE 


F atures, Ine. | 


Commodity Mutual Fund designed to off- © 

set pw by changes in the cost of living 
pms and ae ak means of a di- = 

ersifi professionally 

am of a ge and a commodity = 

tures such as coffee, eggs, rubber, = 

soybeans and wheat. = 


Send for FREE Offering Circular F-20 


FUTURES DISTRIBUTORS 


41 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
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At the end of World War II when 
the fearful combination of artificially 
low interest rates on the one hand 
and of progressive inflation on the 
other all but completely destroyed 
the usefulness of high-grade bonds 
and preferred stocks as investment 
media for individuals, it became nec- 
essary to find a substitute that would 
satisfactorily serve the requirements 
of conservative investors. Needed was 
an investment that would 1) produce 
an adequate and reliable income; 2) 
have a fair degree of price stability; 
and 3) protect both principal and in- 
come against the eroding effects of 
inflation. 

Common stocks of electric utilities 
have met all three requirements ad- 
mirably well during the past decade. 
Although capital appreciation was not 
one of the stated objectives, the 
average electric utility stock just 
about doubled in price since 1946, 
thus compensating for the deprecia- 
tion of the dollar by a very wide mar- 
gin. Dividend rates increased by 
more than 50% in the past decade, 
again more than offsetting the loss in 
the buying power of the dollar. Par- 
ticularly gratifying has been the ab- 
sence of violent price changes which 
are characteristic in industrial and 
railroad equities. 

The renaissance of electric utility 
stocks as a prime medium for con- 
servative investment dates back to the 
controversial Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935. In retrospect 
there can be little doubt that its long- 

















STOCK ANALYSIS 


The Splendid Record of Electric Utilities 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


range effects have 
been _ beneficial. 
Initial severe hos- 
tility between the 
industry and the 
Government has 
given way to com- 
pliance and co- 
operation. Elimination of abuses and 
dissolution of pyramided corporate 
monstrosities have restored the con- 
fidence which is essential for an in- 
dustry to grow and to prosper. 

The growth trend of the electric 
light and power industry is truly 
astounding and is matched by few 
others. Power output has more than 
doubled in each of the past two 
decades, and the future rate of growth 
is likely to be even steeper than it has 
been in the past. Residential demand, 
most important from an earnings 
standpoint, is increasing at a fabulous 
pace due to the broadening use of 
appliances and made possible by the 
continuing decline in the cost of elec- 
tricity. These figures tell the story: 








Number of Aver 
Customers Annual Use 
(thousands) = _(KWH) _ 
REA. cus Sea 24,489 952 
ain haigie 27,817 1,229 
Is ide Suu waned 36,626 1,830 
SOR oe'eees 43,814 2,751 
Average Average 
Revenue Annual 
per KWH Bill 
ee 3.84c $36.56 
ee 3.41 41.91 
BS Merde tices 2.88 52.70 
ER EE: 2.64 72.63 


(CONTINUED on PAGE 74) 








UTILITY HIGH LIGHTS 

Utility Stocks For Income Price-x- Dividends 

Present Dividend Current 1956 Earnings Paid 

_Price _ Rate Return Earnings Ratio _ Since _ 
Duquesne Light ............ 36 $2.00 5.6% $2.44 14.7 1916 
Union Electric of Mo. ...... 27 1.52 5.5 1.70E 16.2 1933 
General Public Utilities ...... 36 1.90 5.3 3.05 11.8 1946 
Perrier ee 51% 2.80 5.4 3.45 15.0 1897 
Consumers Power .........- 47 ' 2.40 5.1 3.33 14.1 1913 
rrr ee 39% 2.00 5.0 2.36 16.8 1909 
Commonwealth Edison ...... 41% 2.00 4.8 2.72 15.2 1890 
Ce TD awis oeedidne cee 49% 2.64 5.4 3.79 13.0 1930 
Growth Utilities 
Southern Company .......... 21% $1.10 5.1% $1.54 14.1 1948 
Utah Power & Light ......... 25 1.20 47 1.70 15.0 1946 
Arizona Public Service ...... 25 1.12 45 1.75E 143 1920 
Central & Southwest Corp. ... 36% 1.60 4.4 2.32 15.7 1947 
Virginia Electric & Power .... 44% 1.80 4.1 2.78 15.9 1925 
American Gas & Electric .... 35% 1.44 4.0 2.03 174 1909 
Petes WE. 2 icc ceiewccece 39% 1.44 3.6 2.35 16.9 1917 
Florida Power .......ccecee 51% 1.80 3.5 2.86 18.0 1937 
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STRAIGHT 


FACTS ON 


WHEN TO TAKE PROFITS 


The facts are these... 


At a market bottom, most people feel most like 
selling. Yet, a bottom is the best time for you to buy. 


.. At a market top, most people feel most like buy- 
ing. Yet, a top is the best time for youw to sell. 


For at market tops and bottoms, the majority 
opinion is always wrong. 

The same is true for individual stocks, many of which hit 
their own tops and bottoms at different times from the gen- 
eral market. 


These are basic facts about the market that no investor 
should ever lose sight of. Yet most investors do. That’s why 
the minority will always make more money in the stock 
market than the majority. 


But why worry, some people ask, about intermediate-term 
tops and bottoms? 


The last year in the stock market yields a graphic answer: 
If you ignored the tops and bottoms, chances are you ended 
up just about where you started from. For the market 
started the year at 173 (D-J 65-Stock Average) ... went 
as high as 185, and as low as 165. When the smoke cleared, 
it ended the year at 174—a gain of less than 1%. 


Yet even in this disappointing market, thousands of 
aggressive investors rolled up substantial capital gains— 
through shrewd timing and careful selection of stock-groups 
that did better than the market. 


Take the Machinery Group, for example. This group 
turned in a thumping 39% gain! 

Moreover, mediocre results are not the worst things you 
may face by simply “sitting tight.” Contrary to popular 
opinion, you may also run grave risks. If you got into the 
all-too-common habit of thinking that “prices will always 
bounce back”—you would stand a good chance of being badly 
hurt in a long-term bear market. For by the time you recog- 
nized you were actually in such a market, it might be much 
too late to salvage your lost profits. 


No such risk is run by the more nimble investors to whom 
every market top and bottom spells opportunity. Even in a 
bear market, such investors can make money on the ups and 
downs on the way to a long-term bottom. 


Quietly taking advantage of these principles, some in- 
vestors have n rolling up substantial, sometimes enor- 
mous, capital gains for the last 10 years ... doing 50%, 
80%, even more than 100% better than the market averages 

. buying and selling carefully selected stocks at 59 sepa- 
rate market tops and bottoms, most of which passed un- 
noticed by the great mass of investors until it was too late 
to act. Even less noticed were the scores of separate tops 
and bottoms made by individual stocks—thoroughly exploited 
by this same group. Moreover, these investors were able to 
adjust their gains to their own tax brackets, taking only 
long-term gains where the tax bracket was high, short-term 
gains where it was not. 


To be as successful as this minorit oup, you must either 
know how to measure investor psychology or have someone 
do it for you. You must have an objective—hence effective— 
yardstick that tells you when investors are most optimistic 
and most pessimistic. 


We would therefore very much like to show you exactly 
what such instruments—and specific recommendations—can 
do for you in the potentially confusing weeks ahead: 


We will send you our three-week trial subscription for 
only $1. This means you will receive, during this period, 
the same service as our full-term subscribers. 
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Thus, you will have the opportunity to see for yourself 
the rewards of a minority viewpoint in actual practice—in a 
crucial phase of the market. 


The language of all reports and recommendations you will 
receive is clear, unhedged, straightforward. You can always 
match the clearly worded forecasts against the finally re- 
corded facts. Thus you can literally judge this service on 
results alone. You are never left in doubt as to (a) exactly 
what is being forecast, (b) what action is being recom- 
mended and (c) when to take that action. 


To exploit the opportunities now shaping up, it is of fun- 
damental importance to remember that about 85% of all 
market movements are psychological in origin. They are 
caused by investors’ emotions, not economic facts. A stock's 
price does not reflect its real “value” so much as the gain 
or loss anticipated by the investing public—most of whom 
are making judgments colored by emotion—by the changing 
hopes and fears of the moment, sudden turns of the news, 
accidents, disasters and political upheavals. 


Remember, it is characteristic of market tops or bottoms 
that most people don’t believe them when they see them. We 
all risk being burned by the boiling emotions around us. But 
the degree to which we resist emotions is the degree to which 
we are successful in the stock market. 


To show you how this method works in the critical period 
ahead, you will receive the following aids for the next 3 
weeks: 


(1) THE MARKET TIMING REPORTS (3 weekly is- 
sues)—A continuing guide to the “when” of investing 
for capital gains. 

(2) THE STOCK SELECTION REPORTS (3 weekly 
issues)—A continuing selection of the best stocks in the 
best industries. Ranks 500 stocks each week—with defi- 
nite buy, hold or sell recommendations. 

(3) NEW RATINGS OF 500 STOCKS—This report, just 
issued, ranks each of 500 stocks according to investment 
preference now. 

(4) STOCK SELECTION MANUAL—“Stock Market 
Analysis: Facts & Principles.” Gives you in 48 pages a 
complete, step-by-step explanation of the “how” of in- 
vesting for capital gains. 


Here, in short, is a precise scientific method of keeping 
the odds on your side in market transactions. The recom- 
mendations you receive as a subscriber are based on reliable 
mathematical methods developed over a period of 26 years. 
You can act on the simple “end product” advice to buy, hold 
or sell—or you can follow the computations in detail. Either 
way, you are sure of avoiding dangerous and unprofitable 
emotional investing. Instead you can now capitalize on how 
bullish or bearish other investors are going to be. 


To receive all the valuable aids listed above and to share 
the rewards of the immediate future, mail $1 and the coupon 
below today. 


pe ne ee ene oe ee Oe ae ee 
TO: AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVICE, LARCHMONT, NEW YORK 


Gentlemen: I accept your offer. For the $1 enclosed, t 
send service as outlined above for next 3 weeks. 


ZONE.... STATE 


F-164 
Leese eeeee ee ee ee 
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UNITED 
FUNDS 


CANADA LTD. 

A Mutual Fund 

whose investment objec- 
tive is possible long-term 




















Growth of Capital 














through investment in 
companies deriving income 
largely from Canada. 















For a prospectus giving full information, write to 


W.E. HUTTON & CO. 
14 Wall Sreet New York 5, N.Y. 
Telephone REctor 2-3300 
















(NAME) 









(avoreEss) 
























Interested in 
MUTUAL FUNDS? 


We will be glad to send 
you a free prospectus- 
booklet describing Inves- 
tors Mutual, Inc. This 
balanced fund has more 
than 500 diversified 
holdings of investment 
quality bonds, and both 
preferred and common 
stocks selected with the 















objectives of reasonable 
return, preservation of 
capital, and long-term 
appreciation possibilities 
on an investment basis. 
For your prospectus- 
booklet, just write: 












Sevestors 


DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


906 Investors Building 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















THE FUNDS 


FILM FESTIVAL 


IN THE competitive scramble for mutu- 
al fund investors no merchandising 
tool is overlooked. One of the latest 
wrinkles is the fad for short educa- 
tional movies of the type introduced 
by Wellington Fund a couple of years 
ago. None of them to date has been a 
challenger for the Cannes Film Festi- 
val, but as examples of mutual fund 
salesmanship they are most interest- 
ing. 

Last month mutual funding Calvin 
Bullock, Ltd. assembled a group of 
newsmen and introduced the latest 
effort in this field, entitled “If You 
Managed Millions.” Visitors looking 
for a Marilyn Monroe or the like were 
disappointed. They did, however, get 
a narration in the soothing and confi- 
dence-inspiring tones of Raymond 
Massey and a reasonably good ama- 
teur performance by Bullock Pres‘ 
dent Hugh Bullock playing himself. 
Massey’s narration took viewers be- 
hind the scenes of Bullock’s manage- 
ment organization and showed how 
investment information is gathered 
and applied. 

In just a few days, Philadelphia’s 
Wellington Fund will show a new 
movie of its own. The twenty-minute 
film “Your Money at Work” will show 
a magazine writer interviewing mem- 
bers of the Wellington organization 
for material for an article. It will in- 
clude shots showing visits to the sales 
rooms for interviews with new fund 
purchasers, and backstage to Welling- 
ton’s investment department. 

A similar tack is employed in the 
National Association of Investment 
Companies’ successful film “We Did It 
Ourselves,” which portrays the arrival 
of a new immigrant who is shown 
through the facilities of an investment 
company, in this case unnamed. 





ACTOR BULLOCK (C)— 
a prospectus comes first 








Vance, Sanders of Boston has a film 
of a slightly different nature. “A New 
Future Lies North” promotes the 
Canadian economy rather than the 
mutual fund industry. But the pur- 
pose is the same; in this case to soften 
up the audience as prospective buyers 
of shares in the distributor’s Canada 
General Fund (1954) Limited. Simi- 
larly, the Atomic Development Fund 
and several others use a General 
Electric movie entitled “A Is for 
Atom” to generate investment inter- 
est in the atomic energy field. 





PROGRAM NOTES 


Want to see a mutual fund 
movie? There is only one catch: 
you must be handed a prospectus 
on the fund involved before you 
sit down. That is an SEC ruling, 
designed to ensure that prospec- 
tive investors get the advantage 
of full disclosure before they are 
exposed to mutual fund salesman- 
ship. Exceptions: the film on Can- 
ada and the NAIC film; neither 
mention specific funds. With this 
stipulation, the fund movies are 
generally available for showing to 
clubs and other groups. Here are 
some of the mutual fund movies 
currently available: 

CaLvIN BULLOCK, LTD., 1 Wall 
Street, New York City: “If You 
Managed Millions,” 25 minutes, 
16 mm. black & white. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANIES, 61 Broad- 
way, New York City: “We Did It 
Ourselves,” 13 minutes, 16 mm. 
black & white. Not yet relseased: 
a color cartoon due sometime this 
Spring. 

VANCE, SANDERS & Co., 111 
Devonshire Street, Boston 9, 
Mass.: “A New Future Lies 
North,” 20 minutes, 16 mm. color. 

WELLINGTON FuNpD, INC., 1630 
Locust Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa.: 
“Your Money at Work,” 20 min- 
utes, 16 mm. color, to be released 
shortly. Also available is an ear- 
lier film, “Your Share in Amer- 
ica.” 











The New York Stock Exchange and 
its member brokerage firms, who com- 
pete by seeking the investor’s business 
direct, have been making use of 
movies extensively since the early 
Twenties... Their workhorse film, 
“What Makes Us Tick,” aided by tele- 
vision, has reached an audience of 30 
million, and a new film will be intro- 
duced in a few days. The Stock Ex- 
change’s own Monthly Investment 
Plan—its direct competition with the 
funds—was the subject of still another 
movie, introduced earlier this month, 
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called “Working Dollars.” 


an Odd Lot” which explains the me- 


chanics of purchases of less than 100 | 


shares of NYSE-listed shares. 
Just how do brokers and invest- 


ment company distributors get their | 
audiences into the seats? Perhaps the | 
most widely used method is to adver- | 
To this | 


they invite owners of dormant ac- | 


tise an “investment seminar.” 


counts and people who have written 
in for literature. The showing of the 


movie is then followed by a question | 


and answer period. Local Kiwanis, 
Elks and other luncheon clubs also 


often are fertile furrows for such | 


salesmanship. Funds too small to make 


their own movie may buy or use those | 


of the National Association of Invest- 


ment Companies—a new color cartoon | 


is in the works and should be avail- 
able shortly. 


NEW FUNDS 


THe Funps continue to grow in num- | 
bers as well as in assets. Earlier this | 


month two more newcomers joined 
the ranks of open-end investment 
companies. 

In Florida a distinguished group of 
financiers have banded together to 
launch the Florida Growth Fund with 


an initial offering of two million shares | 


at $5 a share. They include Edward 
Ball, trustee of the Alfred I. du Pont 


estate; Allan P. Kirby, president and | 


director of Alleghany Corp, and New 


York Central director; Fred M. Kirby, 


Pittston Co. director; Franklin 
O’Brien, v.p. and director of G.D. 
Searle & Co. 

The president of the Fund, which 


will specialize in growth investments | 


in Florida and the South generally, is 
Frank B. Bateman, one time vice 
chairman of Blair & Co. 

The other new fund has a different 
objective, namely “the highest pos- 
sible current income without undue 
risk to principal.” It is the Delaware 


Income Fund, which will be managed | 


by Barringer & Nelson and distributed 
by Delaware Distributors. This fund 
thus joins the growing ranks of the 
income funds. Among the earlier ar- 
rivals: Value Line Income Fund, Na- 
tional Securities Dividend Series and 
Incorporated Income Fund. The new 
fund is under the same management 
as the $47-million (assets) Delaware 
Fund, Inc., which has 15,600 share- 
holders. Within a few days, one mil- 
lion shares of Delaware Income will 
be offered for $9.75 a share. 

Thus the funds grow. The latest 
count of National Association of In- 
vestment Company members: 135 last 
month as against 103 in 1951. 
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Finally, | 
the odd lot house of Carlisle & Jacque- | 
lin makes available its movie “They’re | 








1956 
$123,725,731 
111,001,862 
12,723,869 


NET SALES and other receipts 

Total Costs and expenses . 

Net income before taxes on income 
Provision for taxes on income . ___ 6,700,000 
NET INCOME FOR YEAR . $ 6,023,869 


NET INCOME PER SHARE. . . . . $ 3.01 
(Based on average number of shares outstanding) 
Average number of shares outstanding 1,998,226 
CASH DIVIDENDS declared $ 2,884,460 
Income reinvested in the business . 3,139,409 
Payroll and other employee-benefits 42,968,826 
TOTAL ASSETS 99,722,258 
Current assets 71,244,969 
Current liabilities 19,452,380 
Long-term debt ben 18,168,707 
Earnings reinvested in business, Dec. 31 30,565,571 
STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY . $ 61,261,171 


YALE & TOWNE 


HIGHLIGHTS OF REPORT TO STOCKHOLDERS 


1955 
$105,978,076 
96,028,239 
~~ 9,949,837 
5,270,000 
$4,679,837 


$ 2.82 


1,660,750 


$ 1,835,922 
2,843,915 





36,936,294 


89,587,643 
62,920,623 
18,134,354 
19,178,291 
28,206,162 


$ 52,274,998 


MANUFACTURER OF: 
industrial Fork Lift Trucks, 
Hoists, and 
Front-end Loaders 
Locks, Door Closers, 
Pumps, and other 
Hardware Products 





the world. 





me YALE & TOWNE smanuracturinc company 
Executive Offices: Chrysler Building, New York 17, U.S.A. 


16 manufacturing plants and a Research Center in the United 
States, Conada, England and Germany. Licensed manvfactu- 
rers in Australia, Belgium, France, Italy, Japan and Spain. 


Sales representatives and Service Centers in principal cities of 


Powdered Metal Products 
and components 


CASH DIVIDENDS 
paid by Yale & Towne 
every year since 1899 


Next quarterly dividend, 
37 “a¥ a shore, is payable 
April 1 on stock of record 
on March 14, 1957 











25 GROWTH STOCKS 


10 LOW-PRICED STOCKS TO BUY 


ALSO 84 STOCKS THAT SHOULD BE SOLD NOW! 


. The investment fortunes of to- 
morrow may well lie in some of these 
recommended 25 Growth Stocks. Can 
they eventually show gains of 1000%, 

'%, GOOOY . . . like General Electric, 
Otis and Sears? Who can tell? The in- 
gredients for substantial gains are defi- 
nitely present, in our opinion. 

The 25 recommended growth stocks 
represent sound companies with estab- 
lished markets and strong financial back- 
ing. They are growing companies. A few 
years from now they could show important 
profits for you. 

. The 10 Low-Priced Stocks included in 
this special study could show high per- 
centage gains. This list of unusually 
attractive low-priced stocks could do 
better than the market in the next major 
advance. They are sound low-priced 
stocks . . . not run-of-the-mill speculations. 


They represent well established com- 
panies progressive companies. Many 
of them are very important leaders in 
American industry. 

These stocks are attractive for reasons 
other than their low price. Their earnings 
have grown fast. They offer generous 
dividend yields. They have established a 
good reputation and are in a good position 
within their respective industries. 

. Sell these 84 stocks. Our analysts in 
reviewing the present market have ear- 
marked 84 stocks that should be sold now. 
Some are over-priced . . . some have be- 
come potentially dangerous because of 
untoward developments. The profit pic- 
ture for some is dimming . . . the outlook 
for some industries is changing. In short, 
they are now weak or weakening situa- 
tions . . . and you should switch to stronger 
stocks, such as the 25 growth stocks or 
10 low-priced stocks recommended here. 


BE SURE TO SEND FOR THIS IMPORTANT STUDY. 25 
GROWTH STOCKS TO BUY— 10 LOW-PRICED STOCKS 
TO BUY — 84 STOCKS THAT SHOULD BE SOLD NOW! 


Mail $1.00 with this ad, your name, address for this important Standard & 
Poor’s study. At no additional cost you will i 
Poor’s Investment Advisory Survey, one of 


t the next 3 weekly issues of 
% merica’s most popular Invest- 
ment Services. (Offer open to new readers only—Subscribers Covered.) 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


The Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization in the World, Established 1860 


345 HUDSON STREET 


° NEw YORK 14. Le ~A331- 172 





TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Send for our free illustrated booklet titled To the Author 
in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can publish, pro- 
mote and distribute your book. All subjects considered. 
New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet F. It's free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W.31 St.,N.Y.4 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvud., Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 





ELIMINATE CAPITAL GAINS TAX 
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Life eae Contract 
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What Every Investor 
Should Know About 


MAKING MONEY in SECURITIES 
In the Critical Period Ahead 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET 


~_ 
. 


would cost up to $24.) 


(Sold separately for $1.50.) 





86 Trinity Place 





Dept. FB-315 


Whether your surplus savings are $2,000 or $200,000, you will 
be called on to make key decisions on investment in 1957. You 
can quickly spot the pitfalls of unsound securities when aided by 
the most complete “kit” of the tools of wealth we've been able 
to devise in our 54 years of experience. And all it costs is $20. 


Each momh 48- to 64-page appraisal of 1,383 to 1,870 stocks. Gives 
detailed one-line digests of prices, earnings, dividends plus Financial World 
“Independent Appraisals” for income and profit. (If available separately, 


The 304-page “Stock Factograph” Manual with indexed review of over 

2. 1,800 companies and their securities—a parade of pertinent facts that 
highlight good points and bad—an indispensable finger-tip reference for 
every investor. (Cost if purchased separately $5.) 


Personal and confidential advice about securities that interest you as often 
3. as 4 times a month. You get the most seasoned counsel we can mail you on 
whether to buy, sell, or hold. (Cannot be purchased alone at any price.) 


All this—IN ADDITION TO 


52 fact-packed issues of Financial World to keep you current each week on 
4. what’s happening and why in the world of stocks, bonds and business—so 
you can take advantage of profit opportunities. (Cost $26 at newsstands.) 


IF that sounds like $20 worth of tax-deductible expense to you . .. $20 that 
will increase your income, improve your portfolio and assure investment suc- 
cess ... just return this “ad” with your name and address, and your check or 
money order. (26-week trial offer includes Financial World, Factograph 
Manual and Independent Appraisals—all for $12.00.) 


FREE—while they last—with $20 or $12 order. 


New ‘‘11-YEAR RECORD of 1,061 NYSE COMMON STOCKS’’ (1945-1955) shows each 
year’s earnings, dividends, price range and stock splits of 1,061 NYSE common stocks. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


54 Years of Service to Investors 


New York 6, N. Y. 

















GUIDE TO GROWTH— 
ONLY $5 A YEAR! 


Investment experts agree—the over-the-counter 
market is the TOP market for investment 
GROWTH and large capital gains. -Reason—when 
growth companies a need money from investors 
they HAVE to get it in the over-the-counter market. 
That makes for ground-floor investment opportuni- 
ties not available elsewhere. 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES RE- 
VIEW is YOUR Guide to this Growth Stock Mar- 
ket. Each issue brings you hundreds of investment 
facts and figures, ranging from earnings and divi- 
dend news to mergers and new products. Also many 
features, including Free Literature Service. 


For a year’s subscription (12 issues) send $5 to 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


Dept. L-4 Jenkintown, Pa. 
P.S.: For an additional $2.50, a saving of 50% 
over the you can obtain a of 

if “SECURITIES HAXD- 


on 525 unlisted companies. 


NOW YOU CAN KNOW - ieee 








NEW SAFER APPROACH 10 


COMMODITY 
PROFITS 


Even a small investment can earn big 
money in commodities. Proper timing 
is the secret of success. Scientific 
stops safeguard your funds against 
undue risk. 

learn how you, too, can increase 
capital and income. d for recent 
trading bulletins from 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 


90 West Broadway, New York 7, BArclay 7-6484 
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(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


straight average of the percentage de- 
clines of the 30 stocks shows a drop 
of over 20% from their highs. Con- 
sidered singly, it is apparent that those 
blue chips which compose the Dow 
Average have had price corrections 
of major significance. 

And we find the same pattern, albeit 
even stronger, of very substantial 


| correction when we examine the 
| various important investment groups, 


many of which were features of the 
bull market of 1954-56. Take the air- 
craft stocks; the five leading issues 
are now off about 25% from their 
absolute highs. Automotive companies 


| are off 24%; building stocks off 30%; 





electrical equipment off 20%; farm 
equipment 33%; food chains 25%; 
aluminum stocks 32%; copper mining 
33%; rayon 48%. These are major 
corrections, the kind of price adjust- 
ment which must be interpreted as 
having washed out of the investment 
picture a very large part of the froth 
which inevitably develops during any 
significant upward general market 
movement. 

Why have so many major stock 
groups come down so sharply? Not 
certainly because of a general fear of 
depression, widespread as the current 
pessimism appears to be. I would say 
that in the main the market adjust- 
ment was inevitable, was essential 
to restore a good measure of reality to 
the stock market. Many leading in- 
vestment issues obviously had over- 
run themselves, had risen to levels at 
which experienced, informed buyers 
could hardly be attracted, while the 
professionals—investment trusts and 
other financial institutions—were will- 
ing to stand aside and wait. Under 
the circumstances, the correction 
which took place should, I believe, be 
looked at as one which was essential 
to restore health to the market. 

It is because the market has had 
such a remarkable internal adjust- 
ment, stock by stock and group by 
group, that it now, generally speak- 
ing, appears to have reached a ‘rea- 
sonable buy area. Not that it cannot 
sell somewhat lower, but rather, as I 
see it, that it is unlikely to sell signifi- 
cantly lower. The process of business 
and stock market adjustment through 
which we are now going has probably 
not yet been completed, although it 
may well be approaching that point. 
Further swings in both directions are 
likely before the next important mar- 
ket movement occurs. But when it 
does take place, I believe that it is 
likely to take the form of an advance 
of worthwhile proportions and of con- 
siderable duration. 
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SPRING RISE EXPECTED 
in Canadian 





13 OF THESE 146 CANADIAN MINING 
STOCKS SHOULD BE BOUGHT NOW! 


COPPER 


Anglo-Rouyn 
Beattie Duquesne 
Bouzan 
Campbell Chib. 
Chesterville 
Chib. Explorers 
Chib. Jaculet 
Coldstream 
Coppercorp 
Copper Rand 
Geco 

Granduc 
Maritimes M. 
Maybrun 

Merrill Island 
Min-Ore Mines 
Nipissing Mines 
Opemiska 
Quebec Chib. 
Quebec Copper 
Willroy 
COPPER-NICKEL 


Aumaque Gold 
Eastern Metals 
JonsmithMinesLtd. 
New Kelore 

New Manitoba 

New Minda—Scotia 
Nickel Offsets Ltd. 
Temagami 


Akaitcho 
Yellowknife 
Amalgamated 
Larder 
Avillabona 
Bevcon 
Boymar Gold 
Bralorne 
Broulan Reef 
Buffadison Gold 
Buffalo Red Lake 
Camp. Red Lake 
Central Porcupine 
Cons. Discovery 
Cons. Gillies Lake 
Cons. Red Popular 
Donalda 
Elder Mines Ltd. 
Eldrich Mines 
Giant Yellow Kn. 
Hugh-Pam 
Porcupine 
Kerr-Addison 
Kirkland Minerals 


Macassa 
Madsen Red Lake 
New Dickenson 
Nor Acme 
Nudulama 
Obaska Lake 
Parmour Porcupine 
Paymaster Cons. 
Preston East Dome 
Rowan Cons. 
San Antonio 
Stadcona 
Sullivan Cons. 
Sylvanite Gold 
Teck-Hughes 
Upoer Canada 
Wright Hargreaves 
GOLD-COPPER 
Burchell Lake 
Colmac Yellow 
Knf. 
Croinor Pershing 
D’Aragon 
Federal Kirk 
Indian Lake 
Jacobus 
Jellicoe 
New Bidlamaque 
Orenda 
Osisko Lake 
Rainville 
Rio Rupununi 


Belcher 
Canadian Javelin 
Cons. Fenimore 
El Sol 

Labrador M. & E. 
Multi-Minerals 
Oceanic Iron 
Steep Rock 
Torbrooke 


LEAD-ZINC 


Ascot Metals 
Barvue 

Brunswick M. & S. 
Cons. Sudbury 
Coulee L. & Z. 
Golden Manitou 
Lake Dufault 

Un. Keno Hill 

Yale Lead & Zinc 
Zenmac 


LITHIUM 


Aumacho River 
Canadian Lith. 
Capital Lith. 
Montgary Explor. 
Nama Creek 
Quebec Lith. 


NICKEL 


Arcadia 

Eastern M. & S. 
Falconbridge 
Nickel Rim 
Norpax Oils & M. 
North Rankin 
Sherritt Gordon 


URANIUM 


Algom Uranium 

Baska Uranium 

Black Bay 

Can Met 

Cons. Denison 

Cons. Nicholson 

Gunnar 

Lorado 

Nesbitt Labine 

Northspan 

Pitch-Ore Uranium 

Pronto Uranium 

Radiore Uranium 

Rayrock 

Rexspar Uranium 

Rix-Athabasca 
Uranium 


OTHER METALS 
& MINING 


Anacon Lead 

Asbestos Corp. 

Base Metals 

Brilund 

Cobalt Cons. 

Cons. Morrison 
Expl. 

Conwest 

East Sullivan 

Glenn Uranium 

Goldale 

Heath Gold 

Min. Corp. of Can. 

Nello Mining Co. 

O'Leary Malartic 

Pardee Amal. 

Silver Miller 

Ventures 

Violamac 











TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS 
SPECIAL $1.00 INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 


To introduce you to our new Mining and Metal Stock 


—— we will send 
“13 Low-Pri 


iced 


‘ou: (1) A copy of this dynamic Re- 
Canadian Mining Stocks’; (2) Our 


—_ Buy-Hold-Switch Ratings on 223 key U. S. and 
Canadian mining and metal stocks; (3) 5-weeks service to 
the Mining and Metal Stock Letter—for just $1.00 


MINING and METAL 
STOCK LETTER 


Published by Spear & Staff, Inc. 
Babson Park, Massachusetts 


Mining Stocks 


Canadian mining stocks usually have big Spring 
rallies. The last two Springs and early Summers saw 
booms raging in Canadian mining stocks unsur- 
passed in North America. 

Most of the action was in “penny” and “dollar” 
stocks. Scores rocketed several hundred percent with 
surges like: 


Stock to $3.05 for 

Stock to $4.65 for 

Stock C......7 to $5.20 for 

Stock to $3.40 for 

Stock 3¢ to $3.75 for 1530% gain 

Stock to $4.85 for a 2453% gain 
The declining market has kept many of these issues in check 
for the past few months, but positive evidences of the usual 
Spring rally are showing——a rally that can be the start of a 
big spring boom. We have selected 13 stocks which we be- 
lieve can show you amazing profits. You will find them in 
our new Report: 


“13 LOW-PRICED CANADIAN MINING STOCKS 


WITH GREAT PROFIT-MAKING POTENTIALS” 


EACH WITH A SAFETY “BUY™ PRICE 
HERE ARE HIGHLIGHTS ON A FEW OF THE 13 STOCKS: 
Company “C” is involved in a multi-million dollar deal 
with a prominent Canadian investment company and, what 
is more, is undertaking one of the biggest drilling programs 
in the history of Canada—the results of which could cause 
the stock to move up overnight. 

Company “F”, at $5.30 to $5.40, is about in the middle- 
price bracket among the “13 Special Low-Priced Stocks.” 
It has an interest in 7 minerals, copper, nickel, lead, zinc, 
lithium, asbestos and oil. And it also owns about 500,000 
shares of a very successful company. This issue looks like 
a “can’t miss” stock. 

Company “B” is a high-quality stock. It is moderately 
priced, very strong—and could be very big. A most respected 
U.S. mining company has guaranteed a loan of $25,000,000. 
This company is interested in 5 kinds of minerals: copper, 
tin, lead, zinc and iron pyrite—and the reserves are esti- 
mated at 70,000,000 tons. We like this issue best. 

In fact, we believe that in each and every one of the 
“13 Special Low-Priced Canadian Mining Stocks” you have 
a fine chance for very large stock profits. 


5 OF THE 13 HAVE "BUY" PRICES 
AS LOW AS 50¢ TO $1.35 


Against 4 of these “13 Special Low- Priced Canadian Min- 
ing Stocks” we have set a “safe-buy” price of $1.70 to 
$3.80. On another 5 of these “Special 13” we have set a 
“bargain-buy” price as low as 50¢ to $1.35. 

From these “safe-buy” prices we believe that some of 
these “Special 13 Stocks” will give you the same type of 
big profits as made last spring and summer. Send for this 
Report on our Special $1 trial offer NOW! 


SEND WITH $1 TODAY 


MINING ond METAL STOCK LETTER 
Published by Spear & Staff, Inc., Babson Park, Mass. 


Yes, here is $1. 


644% 
957% 
643% 
608% 


gain 
gain 
gain 
gain 


“13 Low-Priced 
Potentials’’ and 
S. and Canadian 


Please send me your new Bapese 
Canadian Mining Stocks With Great Profit-Ma os 
your latest Buy-Hold-Switch Ratings on 223 key 
mining and metal stocks—plus a 5-week rial a to the 
Mining and Metal Stock Letter. 


Name 
Street... 


a 
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The first and only book of its kind to reveal 
how $1,000 can grow to $25,000 in 12 years 
— how $10,000 can be worth $250,000 . . . 
All of the proof you need . . . Full of amaz- 
ing true facts and figures .. . Shows you how 
to save on faxes... Written by R. C. Allen, 
nationally-known Investment Counsellor. 
YOU'LL REALLY LIKE THIS BOOK 

READERS SAY—"Best book on investments 
§ have ever read" —"You've shown me a 
way to make more money"’—"'The chapter 
on taxes is worth hundreds of dollars” —_ 
“Even my banker opened his eyes" —"Send 
6 copies for my associates.” 

Seno $2 TODAY—SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


BEST BOOKS Dept. F.7 

514 V.F.W. BLOG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Enclosed is $2. Please RUSH “How to Build 
@ Fortune and Save on Toxes. 


biiesi. 












City & State .. 








RETIRE 1N MEXICO 
ON $150 A MONTH 


OR LESS ina resort area, 365 days of sun a year, 
ry a. 65-80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, 

.L expenses $200- 250 a mo. Am.-Eng. colony on 
faa Chapala. 30 min. to city of % million, medical 
center. Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by air. 
Train, bus, PAVED roads all the way. Fuil-time 
servants, maids, cooks, $6 td $15 a mo., filet mignon 
50c Ib., ‘coffee 45c, gas 15c gal. Gin, rum, brandy 
65c- 85c fth., whiskey $2.50 qt. Houses $10 mo. up. 
No fog, smog, confusion, jitters. Just serene living 
among considerate people. For EXACTLY how 
Americans are living in world’s most perfect climate 
on $50—$90—$150—$250 a mo., mail $2.00 for 
COMPLETE current information, photos, prices, 
roads, hotels, hunting, fishing, vacationing and 
retirement conditions from Am. viewpoint (Pers. 
Chk. OK) to THAYER OF MEXICO, File 26-E, 
Ajijic, Jal., Mexico. (Allow 2 weeks for delivery) 


AREA RESOURCES BOOK 


Grea we serve 
offers so much 
opportunity 
to industry. 
















Write for 
FREE 
COPY 

Box 899, 

Dept. N, 

Salt Loke 
City 10, 

Utah 


UTAH POWER 
Patch imaey 


Serving in Utah - Idaho 
Colorado - Wyoming 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63) 


Olin Mathieson (with important in- 
terests in guided missiles) is attrac- 
tive; yield is 4.5% at its present price 
of 44. American Cyanamid also war- 
rants attention. 

ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND TELEVISION. 
For long-term investment, the best, of 
course, is General Electric. The yield 


on its present price, 55, is small, but | 
| PAGES) CONTAINS 


there is a possibility that the dividend 
will be increased next year. Radio 
Corp. and Sylvania are also attrac- 
tive. The former has declined from 
55 to 31 since 1955, and I think it is in 
a buying zone. I have frequently 
recommended Zenith, because of its 
small capitalization, 492,000 shares; its 
large cash holdings, amounting to $66 


| per share at the close of 1955; and its 


average earnings of $12.78 per share 


| from 1952 to 1955. After its substan- 
| tial advance, it has declined from 142 


to 91, and I think it will prove well 
worth buying on further setbacks. 
Columbia Broadcasting has excellent 
long-term possibilities. I am glad to 
see that its dividend was recently in- 


creased to $1. 
FINANCIAL. Higher money rates and | 





the decline in sales of motor cars, 
television sets, etc., has affected this 
group; but I think they have reached 
attractive buying levels. Recommen- 
dations: C.I.T. Financial and Pacific 
Finance (an old favorite). Bank stocks 
have been helped by higher money 
rates. Guaranty Trust of New York, 
Bank of America, Philadelphia Na- 


tional Bank, and Broad Street Trust | 
| Co. of Philadelphia continue attrac- 


tive. Broad Street earned $4.60 per 
share last year, and paid a dividend 
of $2.20, yielding 5.2% at its present 
price, $42. 

Fioor Coverincs. I think the most 
attractive is Armstrong Cork, which 
yields 5.7% on its present price, 26. 
Current annual dividend, $1.50. 

Foop. Sales in this industry will 
continue to grow, but competition is 
severe and profit margins are small. 
My preferences are H.J. Heinz, Great 
Atlantic & Pacific and American 
Stores. I especially favor the latter. 
Capitalization is modest: $21,000,000 
funded debt and 1,586,000 shares. 
Sales last year were estimated at 
around $775 million and earnings 
around $5.50 per share. Dividend rate 
has been $2 in cash plus a 5% stock 
dividend. Present price, 47. 

The remaining industry groups will 
be discussed in the next issue. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 





LAW of WILLS *1 


( Check here for 96-page book by attorney 

Parnell Callahan. Shows why and how every 

person should make a will. How to protect 

your CAPITAL ... safeguard your ESTATE 
. Executors, Probate, Taxes, etc. etc. 


DOO LAW OF INHERITANCE........ $1.00 
CU LAW OF REAL ESTATE......... $1.00 
[1] LAW OF LANDLORD & TENANT $1.00 
DCOLAW OF BUSINESS............ $1.00 
C SOCIAL SECURITY (All States) . .$1.00 
EACH POCKET-SIZE BOOK (80 to 9% 


LAWS OF ALL 
STATES, AUTHENTIC, COMPLETE. 


Single copies $1 each. ALL 6 TITLES, $5 
15-day money-back guarantee. No C.O.D. 
Free Catalog of 40 useful Law Books 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Desk KFIO 
80 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


-.. MAY WE HAVE 
YOUR PERMISSION 


. to tell you how you can still ap- 


48 





| ply for a $1000 life insurance policy 





to help take care of final expenses 
without burdening your family? 


You can handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD AMERI- 
CAN of KANSAS CITY. No obliga- 
tion of any kind. No one will call 
on you! 


Write today for full information. 
Simply mail postcard or letter (giv- 
ing age) to Old American Insurance 
Co., 1 West 9th, Dept. L309N, Kansas 
City, Mo. 








16%-20% NET YIELD 
FLORIDA ORANGE GROVES 


Capital Gains 4 or 5 to 1; a perfect hedge 
against outside Taxable income. A timely switch 
out of many stocks that seem too high. Groves 
fully managed by large Frozen Concentrate Coop. 
Write C. W. Walters, c/o NEWMAN-HARGIS, 
Realtors. 31 W. Washington, Orlando, Fia. 


























ANNUAL 


6.1 % RETURN 


E RECOMMEND the convertible preferred 
stock of a fast-growing finance company for 
income. Dividend covéred 9 times. 


@ WRITE FOR FREE REPORT 
ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 


Members: Phila.-Balto. Stock Exchange 
PHILA. 2, PA. 


2516 LOCUST ST. 








PHOTO CREDITS 


Pace 12: INP 

Pace 12: Wide World 
Pace 13: Wide World 
Pace 13: Devaney 

Pace 22: INP 

Pace 32: Devaney 

Pace 47: Petroleum Week 
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BEST °5 
INVESTMENT 
| EVER MADE 


By oa Barron's Subscriber 


One of the most profitable moves of my in- 
vesting experience cost me only $5. For this 
small sum I began to acquire an asset that 
has brought me untold benefits 

I mean the knowledge of investment values 
I've > guess by subscribing to Barron’s Na- 
tio Business and Financial Weekly 

This has helped me do a better job b 
separating good investments from bad st- 
ments. I have built my — and increased 
my investment income. I have gained greater 
peace of mind financially. 


This story_exemplifies how Barron's serves 
its readers. There is no other business or in- 
vestment publication like it. It is written for 
the man who makes up his own mind about 
his own money. It is the only weekly affiliated 
with Dow Jones, and has full use of Dow 
Jones’ vast, specialized information in serv- 
“7 you. 

n Barron's you are shown what, where, 
and why the REAL VALUES are, behind cur- 
rent security prices. You get clear, well- 
founded information each week .. . on the 
condition and pros pects (the changing for- 
tunes) of individual Peccporations—and on in- 
dustrial and market trends. 

Barron’s subscription price is $15 a year, 
but you can try it for 17 weeks for only $5. 
This trial subscription for ~ will bri you: 

Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight . 
the investment implications of current polit- 
ical and economic events . the perspective 
you must have to anticipate trends an grasp 
profitable investment ——— es. 

for yourself how rtant Barron's 
can be to you in the A ul weeks ahead. 
Just tear ~ this ad and send it sosex with 
your check for $5; or tell us to b ou. 
Address: Barron's, 392 Newbury hook OS- 
ton 15, Mass. _F-315 





J OB - TENSION 


Hidden Cause of 
These Diseases? 


Authorities often trace torturing gas- 
tro-intestinal ailments including colitis, 
constipation, even hemorrhoids to the 
nerve-racking “high-tension” pace at 
which we live. They say, too, that these 
ailments make tension worse—trapping 
their victims in a vicious circle. Write 
today and learn how a world-famous 
clinic, with complete resources, helps 
patients break this “vicious cycle’— 
using methods refined by experience of 
over 56 years and over 82,000 cases. 
Address McCleary Clinic and Hospital, 
390 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs 6, Mo. 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


They seek high standard merchan- 
dise, and you really depend on the 
professional and institutional buyers 
to “turn the market around.” 


Right now, the mutual funds ap- 
pear to have more than a normal 
amount of cash, and it is mutual fund 
practice to put money to work on 
weakness. Many of them follow a 
very rough type of “dollar price 
averaging.” 
these 6%, 7% and 8% returns on 
dividends which are likely to be 
maintained. There are more income- 
minded buyers in the market now, 


and the mutual fund buyer dearly | 


loves income. 


How long should stocks bought on | 
a selling climax be held? That de- | 
pends on the aftermath of the climax. | 


If the rally is exceedingly vigorous, 
and comes immediately after the sell- 
ing climax, the recovery is not likely 


to be as solid and sustained as it | 
would be if the rally were more | 
gradual, permitting a demand to build 


up on the specialists’ books. 


There could be more than one sell- | 
ing climax between now and June | 


Ist, but I’m looking for the usual 


worthwhile midsummer rally even if | 


business seems to deteriorate in the 
second and third quarters. This, it 
seems to me, is a good guess. Re- 
member that stocks go down ahead 
of business, and that stocks recover 
before business recovers. 
Incidentally, Chrysler (70) is hav- 
ing an excellent first quarter. If busi- 
ness keeps up the way it has been 
going, net for the March period could 
be better than $3 a share .. . Still 
think Curtiss-Wright (44) is a stock 
to watch for buying opportunities. 
The issue now seems solidly on a $3 
dividend basis, with the 
being earned about twice 
market in the stock is very thin, and 
it can fluctuate widely both ways, but 


I think McGraw-Edison (35) is much 


cheaper fundamentally than General 
Electric and Westinghouse and has 
greater appreciation possibilities than 
either .... 


A low-priced issue which easily 
could outpace the market this year 
is American & Foreign Power (16). 
Latin America is exceedingly short of 
power, and the Export-Import Bank 
is believed to be insisting on better 
treatment for this big Latin American 
utility . . . Carrier Corp. (56) is sell- 
ing at about 11 times last year’s earn- 
ings and at about ten times this year’s 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 








Watch out for some of | 


Aberdeen Petroleum 
‘Class A’”’ 


Listed on American Stock Exchange 


Now Around $5.00 
An Outstanding Purchase BECAUSE: 


. Steady growth ... Every $400 invested in 
Aberdeen Petroleum Corporation Class A 
Stock in 1950 shows a 6 year gain of 82% 
including cash dividends, stock dividends 
(if retained) and enhancement. 


. We look to Aberdeen’s projected program 
of acquisition to increase cash profit in- 
flow and to add to intrinsic value of the 
stock 


. In our opinion Aberdeen’s growth could 
be at faster pace than in preceding six 
year period. 


. Its future is fortified by its interests in 
over 150 producing oil and gas wells and 
ownership of extensive undeveloped oil 
and gas acreage. 

Send for our FREE Report showing 

why Aberdeen Petroleum is a special 

situation promising capital appre- 
ciation and liberal return. 


——General Investing Corp.—— 
Members American Stock Exchange 


80 Wall St., New York 5 BO 9-1600 


(Please print full name clearly) 
Address 














dividend 
The | 


Offers Investors and Speculators 
Great Profit-Making Opportunities! 


Subscribe to 


“Stock Market News and Comment” 
One of Canada’s leading 
Stock Market Advisory Services 
(Established in 1936) 


Fill in Coupon below for Introductory 
10 issue Trial Service—$5.00 


Stock Market News & Comment Ltd. 

Securities Advisor 

680 Richmond St. W., Toronto, Canada Ne. A 
I accept your Introductory 10 issue Trial Offer 
of “Stoc! et News and mment™” and 
enclose herewith $5.00 in full payment of same. 


Name sbifetintianeiiniatieadinn . 
(Please Print Plainly) 


Address 
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Pullman 
Incorporated 


358th Dividend and 
91st Consecutive Year of 
Quarterly Cash Dividends 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per 
share will be paid on March 14, 
1957, to stockholders of record 
March 1, 1957. 


CHAMP CARRY 


President 





TRAILMOBILE 











AMERICAN STORES 
COMPANY 


154th Dividend 


CASH DIVIDEND: The Board 
of Directors on February 
21, 1957 declared the 
regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50c per share. 
stock piviweno: At the 
same time the Board of 
Directors declared a 5% 
stock dividend. 

Both dividends are 
payable March 30, 1957 
to stockholders of record 
on March 4, 1957. 


Joun R. Park 
Vice President and Treas. 
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TENNESSEE 
CORPORATION 


February 21, 1957 


A dividend of fifty-five 
(S5c) cents per share was 
declared payable March 27, 
1957, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 


March 5, 1957. 

Joun G. Greensurcu 
61 Broadway Treasurer. 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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“LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


February 20, 1957. 
The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 25c 
_ share on the outstanding 


payable on March 30, 1957, to stockholders 


rd at the close of business on March 


of reco: 
12, 1957, Checks will be mailed 


CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 















HOOPER 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73) 


probable net. Here is a real “growth” 
stock at a reasonable price earnings 
a 


Other “growth” stocks which are 
beginning to look reasonably priced 
in relation to earnings are Sears, Roe- 
buck (27), Schering (55), Tennessee 
Corp. (53), and Eagle-Picher (42). 
Stocks like these would look quite 
interesting if obtainable at conces- 
sions in a selling climax. Probably 
there is no reason to reach after them. 

The one thing to keep in mind right 
now is that there is no hurry. If a 
buying opportunity does not come 
quickly, just be patient. Wait for it. 
Don’t buy on strength, buy on 
weakness. 


BIEL 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


This is a regulated industry, of 
course, and there have been times 
when each application for rate ad- 
justments meant a long drawn out 
struggle between the utility company 
and its regulatory body. However, 
since the war a generally much better 
mutual understanding has prevailed. 
Rate increases in one form or another 
have been granted to offset the rise 
in fuel, material and labor costs, and 
the regulatory authorities have ap- 
preciated the necessity of allowing 
the industry to earn an adequate re- 
turn on its investment in order to at- 
tract the huge amounts of new capi- 
tal required to finance expansion. 
Construction expenditures have ex- 
ceeded $30 billion since 1946. 


Confronted with propaganda for 
public power in some areas and faced 
with the necessity of raising large 
sums of additional capital year after 
year, many companies in the public 
utility industry have carefully culti- 
vated relations not only with their 
customers and the public in general, 
but also with their stockholders who 
had to be asked time and again for 
new money. These companies adopted 
sound and consistent dividend poli- 
cies providing not only the stability 
so much sought after by conservative 
investors, but also allowing for gradu- 
al increases at fairly frequent inter- 
vals. 

The combination of all these factors 
has created an exceptionally favorable 
investment position for utility stocks. 
They have become the mainstay of 

















DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
quarterly dividends as follows: 
PREFERRED STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of $1.06 
payable April 1, 1957, to stockholders 
of record March 8, 1957 


COMMON STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of 30¢ 
payable April 1, 1957, to stockholders 
of record March 8, 1957 


Ropert W. JACKSON, President 











CONTINENTAL COPPER & STEEL 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


DIVIDEND NO. 36 


The quarterly cash dividend of twenty-five cents 
per share on tstanding stock of 
this Corporation has been declared, payable 
March 31, 1957 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 13, 1957. 

WALTER H. KNORR 


Treasurer 





February 28, 1957 
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(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 89 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable 
on March 29, 1957, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
March 6, 1957. 





A. R. BERGEN, 


February 25, 1957. Secretary. 


ee 











E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


Gi POND 


comer 


Wilmington, Del., February 18, 1957 


The Board of Directors has declared this 
day regular quarterly dividends of $1.12'/2 
@ share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 
Series and 87'2¢ a share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock—$3.50 Series, both pay- 
able April 25, 1957, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
April 10, 1957; also $1.50 a share on 
the Common Stock as the first quarterly 
interim dividend for 1957, payable March 
14, 1957, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on February 26, 1957. 


P. S. pu Pont, 3Rp, Secretary 








FORBES, MARCH 15, 1957 
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the individual investor’s portfolio 
where they now occupy the position Ps Finance CO 
formerly held by bonds and preferred “ 
stocks. They also account for a large 
percentage of the stock investments of 111th CONSECUTIVE QUARTERLY CASH DIVIDEND 
all institutional investors such as in- The Board of Directors has declared a quarterly 
: ‘ cash dividend of 
surance companies, colleges and uni- 650 coy dee cn Ce 
versities, trust and pension funds, payable March 30, 1957 to stockholders of record 
mutual funds and investment trusts. at close of business March 15, 1957. 
Indicative of the high investment 
esteem of utility stocks is the ease and March 1, 1957 
relatively minute cost with which Over 1,000 offices in U. S.| “Fj 
large new stock issues have been mar- 
keted even under conditions as tight 
as has been the case in recent months. 
There are about 100 companies in 
the electric utility industry with an- 
nual revenues of at least $10 million 
and whose common shares can be 
considered for investment. Of course, 
they vary a great deal in quality and 
character. The capital structure may 
be more conservative (Boston Fdison 
with an equity ratio of over 59%) or 
less (Pacific Power & Light with a 
corresponding ratio of under 30%); 
some are growing at an exceedingly 
fast rate (Florida Power), others ex- 
pand at a more moderate pace (Con. 
Edison of N.Y.); some pay out more 
than 80% of their earnings (Niagara 
Mohawk Power); while others pay | 
out less than 50% (Florida Power & 140TH DIVIDEND 
Light or Houston Lighting); some 
utilities are considered exceptionally | 
well managed (American Gas & Elec- | 


tric), while others lack distinction in | cd 
that respect. All these different fac- | 
tors are expressed in price and yield. 

The electric utility field is the 
analyst’s paradise because adequate | 
and comparable statistical data is FINANCIAL 
promptly available. A higher than | CORPORATION 
average yield does not mean that a | 
stock has been “overlooked.” More 
likely it reflects a high dividend pay- | 
out (no prospect of an early in- 
crease); or comparatively slow 


growth; or sometimes rate problems 

or possible public power competition. INTERNATIONAL GENERAL 
Some of the largest big city utilities PRECISION 
are giving above average yields, and | ) SHOE EQUIPMENT 


they are well suited for investors | 
seeking a large and stable current in- COMPANY a] CORPORATION 
come. Many so-called growth utilities uk teem 
are selling at premium prices, like , NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 
other tap stocks, but pred — 184 The Board of Directors has dedared 
attraction for investors to whom the the following dividends, each pay- 
future is more important than the CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND able March 15, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at 3:30 PM, 
—_ “ ‘ Common Stock March 8, 1957: 
tility stocks are not “cheap” at 

~ st: . z $4.75 CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
present; the D-J utility average is a ey Saat Fi Os The regular quarterly dividend of 
within a point of its high. But the per shore payable on April $1.18% per share. 
industry’s position and prospects are 1, 1957 to stockholders of rec- — emenenen 
so solidly sound that continued in- ord at the close of business — — 


- . PREFERENCE STOCK 
vestors’ confidence is fully warranted. March 15, 1957, was dedared A quarterly dividend of 40 cents 


by the Board of Directors. per share. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ ANDREW W. JOHNSON divi ‘ — 

regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, Vice-President ond Treasurer . Oe ee 
will be airmailed to readers on the day E. B. HENLEY, JR., Secretory 
of their writing. Rates on request. February 25, 1967 February 26, 1957 


Wm. E. Thompson 


Secretary 
Canada, Hawaii and Alaska 
SYSTEM 


| 
| 


TENNESSEE 5% 
GAS 


TRANSMISSION 
COMPANY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS ie C: 
AMERICA'S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS : 


The regular quarterly dividend of 35c per 

share has been declared on the Common 

DIVIDEND Ff Stock, payable Apsil 1, 1867 to steckholdess 
NO. 38 of record on March 8, 1957. 


J. E. IVINS, Secretary 





A quarterly dividend of $0.60 
per share in cash has been 
declared on the Common 
Stock of C. I. T. FIiNanctar 
Corporation, payable April 
1, 1957, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
March 11, 1957. The transfer 
books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 

C. JoHN Kunn, 


Treasurer 
March 4, 1957. 
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| INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


20 Nerth Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 





QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 
4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
60th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of 
One Dollar ($1.00) per Share 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Forty Cents (40¢) per Share 
Declared — February 28, 1957 

Record Date— March 15, 1957 

Payment Date— March 30, 1957 


A. R. Cahill 
Vice President, Financial Division 








PHOSPHATE ® POTASH © PLANT FOODS * CHEMICALS 
INDUSTRIAL MINERALS © AMINO PRODUCTS 

















RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Dividend Notice 


The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors: 


First Preferred Stock 


87% cents per share on the First 
Preferred Stock, for the period 
April 1, 1957 to June 30, 1957, 
payable July 1, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business June 10, 1957. 


Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able April 29, 1957, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
March 18, 1957. 
ERNEST B. GORIN, 

Vice President and Tr e 

New York, N. ¥., March 1, 1957 

















CRANE CO. 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Crane 
Co. has declared a regular quarter- 
ly dividend of $.50 per share on 
the outstanding Common Shares 
of the Company, payable on March 
26, 1957, to Shareholders of record 
at the close of business on March 


8, 1957. 


K. L. KARR, 
Secretary 














READERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


of the foresight of this pre-merger Byron 
Jackson management. 
We believe it also most unfortunate 
that you state that the York Company 
was “saddled with a Philadelphia board 
of directors who kept too conservative a 
hand on the corporate purse strings.” We 
have thought so much of this “Philadel- 
phia” board of directors that seven of the 
old board still carry on as members of 
the board of directors of our York divi- 
sion and the present York Corporation, 
a selling subsidiary. Two of the outside 
members residing in Philadelphia are 
still active on these boards and a third 
Philadelphia member has been retained 
by the company in an advisory capacity. 
We appreciate that in any article such 
as the one on Borg-Warner you are as- 
sembling a number of impressions from 
many sources and that we should not 
necessarily criticize a single statement 
if the over-all impression is generally 

correct ... 
—R. C. INGERSOLL 
Chairman 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

Chicago, II. 


Voice From The Past 


Sm: In the January 15 issue of your 
magazine, the article under the heading 
of “Tucker’s Folly” interested me... 

The last report that I received was to 
say that the car would run forward O.K., 
but would not reverse. Whether this was 
ever corrected, I do not know. (Tucker) 
should be credited for placing the engine 
in the rear, where motors should be, and 
where they should always have been. 

—C. L. Jones 
Paterson, N.J. 


Fund Fun 


Sm: Thank you for the fine article on 
our Loomis-Sayles Mutual Fund which 
you carried in your February 1, 1957 
issue. 

There were two errors in the article, 
however—one major and one minor. The 
minor one was the statement that our 
risk position since 1949 had never been 
higher than 56%. At the end of the 
third fiscal quarter in 1956 the risk po- 
sition was 62%—a difference not really 


| worth debating. 


The major error, however, was in ref- 
erence to Freeman’s age. Actually last 
week the poor man was eighty-three not 
fifty-three. I think you missed the fact 
that he has four daughters, a wife, and 
an investment counsel business. They 


| all take toll. 









—Mavrice T. FREEMAN 
President 
Boston, Mass. 


Fast-moving Mutual Funder Freeman 
may sometimes feel 83, but associates, 
hard-pressed to match his pace, some- 
times doubt he is even 53.—Eb. 











LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 








—/ | QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 








PREFERRED STOCK 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following quarterly 
dividends payable April 1, 1957 
to holders of Preferred Stock of 
record at the close of business 
on March 15, 1957: 

Series Per Share 
Series B, 5% $1.25 
Series D, 4.25% $1.0625 
Series E, 4.35% $1.0875 
Series F, 4.35% $1.0875 
Series G, 4.40% $1.10 


VINCENT T. MILES 
Feb. 27, 1957 Treasurer 


"WELLINGTON % 


FOUNDED 1928 


109" 


consecutive 
quarterly dividend 


Tle a share from net invest- 
ment income, payable March 
30, 1957 to stock of record 
March 8, 1957. 


WALTER L. MORGAN 
President 














US.E&G. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of 
United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company has de- 
clared a dividend of fifty cents 
a share payable April 15, 
1957, to stockholders of record 
March 25, 1957. 


JOHN D. WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
February 20, 1957. 








The RUBEROID Co. 


Building Materials 

for home, farm and industry 
On February 26, 1957 a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 40¢ per share on 
the outstanding capital stock of this 
corporation was declared by the 
Board of Directors, payable March 
16, 1957 to stockholders of record 
March 8, 1957. 

GEORGE F. BAHRS 


Vice President and Treasurer 


DIVIDENDS PAID IN EVERY YEAR 
SINCE 1889 
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Pp CHEMICALS] 
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PLASTICS ¢ 


CELANESE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


HE Board of Directors has this day 

declared the following dividends: 
442% PREFERRED STOCK, SERIES A 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.12% per 
share, payable April 1, 1957, to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 8, 1957. 

7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable April 1, 1957, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
March 8, 1957. 

COMMON STOCK 
25 cents per share payable March 
26, 1957, to holders of record at the 
close of business March 8, 1957. 
R. O. GILBERT 
Vice President & Secretary 


February 26, 1957. 


Dividend Notice 
MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, Inc. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of 40¢ per share 
on the Common Stock, payable April 
1, 1957, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 12, 1957. 


H. F. SANDERS, 
Treasurer 








New York 6, N. Y. 
February 21, 1957. 


The Middle Louth 
rime 


pa a by tax-pev.ng. 
ichy-regulat companies 
made this dividend possible. 


AMERICAN 
MACHINE AND 
METALS, INC. 


53rd Dividend 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
of SIXTY CENTS per share 
has been declared for the 
first quarter of 1957, payable 





on March 29, 1957, to share- 
holders of record on March 
14, 1957. 


Robert G. Burns, Treasurer 


FORBES, MARCH 15, 1957 





BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


459. Tax SHELTERED Income: John L. 
Handy, President of Handy Associates, 
Inc., discusses 14 basic ways in which 
the high salaried executive can lighten 
his tax burden, so that his retirement 
years may not be too lean. “The concern 
of most executives in the higher salary 
brackets is: ‘How am I going to build an 


estate?’” But taxes and rising living | 
costs, says Handy, are only part of the | 


problem: “Most men do not plan early 


enough a program which will comfort- | 


ably provide for their future financial 
needs.” Most of the tax shelter plans 
discussed, ranging from deferred com- 
pensation to stock option plans, depend 
upon the cooperation of employing com- 
pany. In all, a valuable guide (17 pages). 


460. Lonc-Rance PLANNING For Com- 


PANY DEVELOPMENT: William E. Hill and | 


Charles H. Granger, management con- 
sultants, are thinking here of planning 
ranging 20 years ahead. The avowed 
purpose of their booklet: “to describe 
some of the elements of the concept of 
long-range planning and how it applies 
to different types of companies.” Princi- 
pal topics: how such planning is organ- 
ized, major pitfalls to avoid. Comment 
is set in context of two opposing views: 
1) that of General Electric’s Ralph Cor- 
diner, who asks “Are we trying to drive 
with our headlights switched on the low 
beam?”; and 2) of Stromberg-Carlson’s 
Robert C. Tait, who argues that planning 
10 years ahead involves too much “crys- 
tal-balling” (24 pages). 


461. We Witt Finp a Way or MAKE 
One: This booklet deals with the grow- 
ing need for higher education in an age 
of rapidly moving technological advance- 
ment. Not only are more engineers and 
scientists urgently needed, but so are 
executives trained to tell the forests from 
the trees. That being so, corporations 
have a growing stake in higher educa- 
tion, and also have a growing responsi- 
bility. But they are meeting it only 
partially. “Four years ago,” says the 
author, “the American people invested 
about $339 million in voluntary support 


of our universities and colleges; last year | 


over $500 million. During the same 
period, corporate support increased from 
$40 million to $80 million and the up- 
ward trend continues.” The booklet adds 
that such support is “far short of [the 
universities’] rock-bottom needs” (7 
pages). 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends 
have been declared by the 
Board of Directors: 


Preferred Stock 

A regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable April 1, 1957 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on 
March 15, 1957. 


Common Stock 

A quarterly dividend of 
$0.25 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable April 1, 
1957 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 

on March 15, 1957. 
Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be 
mailed. J. W. REILty 
Secretary 














GENERAL 
PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
COMPANY 


COMMON 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of General 
Portland Cement Company has this 
day declared a quarterly dividend 
upon its Common Stock of 45 cents 
per share, payable March 30, 1957 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 8, 1957. 
The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 

HOWARD MILLER, 
) Cehowary 20, 1957 Treasurer 


























229TH CONSECUTIVE CASH DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
($.25) a share has been declared 
upon the stock of BURROUGHS 
CorPORATION, payable April 20, 
1957, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business March 30, 


1957. 


SHELDON F. HALt, 
Vice President 
and Secretary 
Detroit, Michigan, 
February 27, 1957. 


Burroughs 














ON THE 


TH QUGHTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


There is a price tag on human lib- 
erty. That price is the willingness to 
assume the responsibilities of being 
free men. Payment of this price is a 
personal matter with each of us. It is 
not something we can get others to 
pay for us. To let others carry the 
responsibilities of freedom and the 
work and worry that accompany 
them—while we share only in the 
benefits—may be a very human im- 
pulse, but it is likely to be fatal. 

—EvucEeNE Hotman. 


Each thought that is welcomed and 
recorded is a nest egg, by the side of 
which more will be laid.—TuHoreav. 


If the free peoples of the world 
perform as I know they can perform, 
they will be able to reverse the classic 
Marxist slogan and say to the dis- 
tressed and enslaved workers behind 
the Curtain: “Arise, you have noth- 
ing to lose but your chains.” 

—Paut G. Horrman. 


If it was wise, manly, and patriotic 
for us to establish a free government, 
it is equally wise to attend to the 
necessary means of its preservation. 

—JAMES MONROE. 


We are all manufacturers—making 
good, making trouble or making ex- 
cuses. —H. V. Apot, 


The survival of the fittest is the 
ageless law of nature, but the fittest 
are rarely the strong. The fittest are 
those endowed with the qualifications 
for adaptation, the ability to accept 
the inevitable and conform to the un- 
avoidable, to harmonize with existing 
or changing conditions. 

—Dane E. SMALLEY. 


There is a calculated risk in every- 
thing. There has been a calculated 
risk in every stage of American de- 
velopment. The nation was built by 
men who took risks—pioneers who 
were not afraid of the wilderness, 
business men who were not afraid of 
failure, scientists who were not afraid 
of the truth, thinkers who were not 
afraid of progress, dreamers who were 
not afraid of action. 

—Brooxs ATKINSON. 


When a man’s knowledge is not in 
order, the more of it he has the 
greater will be his confusion. 

—HERBERT SPENCER. 


78 


Recipe for success: Be polite, pre- 
pare yourself for whatever you are 
asked to do, keep yourself tidy, be 
cheerful, don’t be envious, be honest 
with yourself so you will be honest 
with others, be helpful, interest your- 
self in your job, don’t pity yourself, 
be quick to praise, be loyal to your 
friends, avoid prejudices, be inde- 
pendent, interest yourself in politics, 
and read the newspapers. 

—BERNARD BARUCH. 


B. C. FORBES: 


History is full of instances 
where victory instead of defeat 
would have resulted by battling 
only a little longer. Many need 
to be reminded of this. Any 
weakling can surrender; any 
coward can give up. To succeed, 
we must have the will to suc- 
ceed, we must have stamina, 
determination, backbone, perse- 
verance, self-reliance, faith. We 
must nourish in our souls the 
spirit of that sustaining hymn, 
“I do not ask to see the distant 
scene; one step enough for me.” 
Triumph often is nearest when 
defeat seems inescapable. 











The more you learn what to do 
with yourself, and the more you do 
for others, the more you will learn to 
enjoy the abundant life. 

—Ws. J. H. BoetcKer. 


An employee first learns to respect, 
then to honor, and finally, to love the 
executive who is strict, but just; firm, 
but kind—and this is the executive 
who will draw out of his men the very 
best there is in them. 

—Apams’s IMPRESSIONS. 


Most business problems require 
common sense rather than legal ref- 
erence. They require good judgment 
and honesty of purpose rather than 
reference to the courts. 

—Epwarp N. Hur.ey. 


When we speak of “opportunity” 
we usually think of a combination of 
circumstances and material goods 
which, when seized upon by the in- 
dividual, result in a positive good for 
that individual. The most important 
factor, however, and the one which 
is frequently not considered or given 
its proper value until it is no longer 
available, is freedom. All the mate- 
rial riches of every kind which are 
to be found on or in the earth—even 
life itself—are infinitely less impor- 
tant than freedom. Unless a man is 
free to invent, discover, produce—un- 
less he can use to his own advantage 
the fruits of his own efforts—he can- 
not be said to have opportunity. 

—W. J. SHERIDAN. 


You must have long-range goals to 
keep you from being frustrated by 
short-range failures. 

—Cuar.es C. Nos ie. 


I am convinced that when confi- 
dence has been established amongst 
all nations of the world, the present 
capacity of industrial countries will 
not be sufficient to satisfy the demand. 

—Oskar SEMPELL. 


People who never had enough thrift 
and forethought to buy and pay for 
property in the first place seldom 
have enough to keep property up 
after they have gained it in some 
other way. —TnHomas Nixon Carver. 


A big corporation is more or less 
blamed for being big, but it is only big 
because it gives service. If it doesn’t 
give service, it gets small faster than 
it grew big. —W. S. KNupseEn. 


Skepticism is slow suicide. 
—EMERSON. 


Progress consists largely of learning 
to apply laws and truths that have al- 
ways existed. —JoHN ALLAN May. 


He who governed the world before 

I was born shall take care of it like- 

wise when I am dead. My part is to 
improve the present moment. 

—JOHN WESLEY. 


| More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 





A Text... 


Augusta A. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. What’s your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


Sent in by Bean, 


I the Lord search the heart, I try the reigns, 
even to give every man according to his 
ways, and according to the fruit of his doings. 


—JEREMIAH, 17:10 
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On water, wheels. and wings . . . raw materials and finished 
goods speed in and out of Greater Philadelphia. Three 
major railroads and a highway network link this area to 
the Nation. The Port of Philadelphia—first in America 
in import tonnage—and busy air-lanes serving this section 
make countries of the world easily accessible. Add 
scores of other benefits to this unique mobility. Not the 
least of them is dependable, low-cost electric power: and 
Philadelphia Electric is investing 114 million dollars weekly 
to expand its facilities. You’re sure to find Greater 
Philadelphia ideal for your business. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


A business-managed, tax-paying utility company owned by nearly 100,000 stockholders . . . Serving the world’s greatest industrial area, Delaware Valley 








| ) 
For reservations at 
any Sheraton Hotel 
call the Sheraton 
nearest you. 


EASTERN DIV 


the proudest name in HOTELS. NEW YORK 






















































































NEW IN PHILADELPHIA 





Park Sheraton 
Sheraton-Astor 
Sheraton-McAlipin 
Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
formerly Wm. Penn) 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
Opens 1957 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton- Kimball 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton- 
Syracuse Ina 


Sheraton- 
Dewitt Motel 


MIDWESTERN DIV 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton- Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton-Seelbach 
DALLAS 
Sheraton Hotel 
Opens 1959 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
FRENCH LICK, Ind 
French Lick-Sheraton 
and other 
Midwest cities 


PACIFIC DIY 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Sheraton-Palace 

LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton- Town House 


PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 








CANADIAN DIV 
MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 


shits ; TORONTO 
King Edward Sheraton 


The SHERATON HOTE "Geraee io 


HAMILTON, Ont 
Royal Connaught 








